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The duty of looking up, with loving honor, to those 
who have age and wisdom, because of what they are, 
is not always borne in mind as it should be by the 
young. On the other hand, the duty of looking down 
with loving honor upon the young, because of what 
they are to become, is not always borne in mind by 
the older ones, as it should be. Yet the young who 
are wise will honor the old, and the old who are wise 
will honor the young; for both young and old have 
their mission, in the plan of God, and they deserve 
honor accordingly in their several spheres as God’s 
representatives. 


What a man is, mainly settles the question of what 
he.can do. His words and his deeds take their chier 
power from his personality. It is not merely that a 
man’s example gives added weight to his testimony 
in favor of a truth which he advocates, but it is that 
a man’s character is felt in and through all that he 
says or does. That which already has a controlling 
power over him, is more likely to be felt as a power 
by those whom he addresses, or who observe him. 
He who would sway the hearts or shape the lives ot 
others, should realize that the limits of his personal 








attainment in character will probably be the limit of his 
personal influence in the direction of such attainment. 


Most of us wish that God would use us for some 
great purpose ; but very few of us are so wholly given 
up to God in loving trust that we are in a condition 
to be used by him for a great purpose—or a little one. 
God is a great deal readier to use willing servants 
who proffer themselves to him unreservedly, than 
men are to proffer themselves unreservedly to God as 
his willing servants. We should all like to be taken, 
“just as we are;” for the honorable duties assigned to 
those who are wholly the Lord’s. But the Lord 
wants us to come, “just as we are,” and submit our- 
selves wholly to him, for whatever duty he may have 
forus to do. It is first the enlistment and then the 
detail; not first the detail and then the enlistment. 


Reading the Bible in course, in daily portions, is 
one of the ways of becoming familiar with the Bible 
asa whole. It is a method which, as one method, the 
best Bible student in the world can adhere to wisely. 
But reading the Bible in that way is not studying the 
Bible; nor can it ever be a substitute for Bible study. 
There are those who have read the Bible through, in 
course, from five times to twenty, who have never 
studied the Bible, and who have never gained an 
appreciable understanding of a single text in the 
Bible. A fuller sense of the special teachings of the 
Bible can be gained through the careful studying of 
one verse at a time in the Bible, than through the 
reading of an entire chapter of the Bible every day 
for ten consecutive years, without close attention to 
its particular meaning. But Bible reading in course, 
and Bible studying, text by text, can easily be com- 
bined. Let him who reads a chapter daily always 
stop, after he has read through his chapter, and pick 
out one verse, or one clause of a verse, which he deems 
most worthy of special attention at that time. Then 
let him study that verse as best he can; or, at all 
events, let him bear it in mind for meditation until 
he comes again to the Bible for his daily reading. By 
doing this, a man will be kept from that rote-reading, 
or that thoughtless reading, which leaves no impres- 
sion of a single noteworthy passage in his Bible 
portion for the day. 


Mount Sinai, or Mount Horeb, has a unique place 
among the world’s sacred mountains. It was the site 
of the giving of the Law which should be for a thou- 
sand generations. Moreover, there is reason for sup- 
posing that it was known as the Mountain of God 
among the ancient Egyptians long before the days of 
Moses. Elijah, the representative Prophet among 
prophets, there received a new revelation from God. 
It is more than possible that Jesus was in that sacred 
locality, when he was tempted in the wilderness and 
on an exceeding high mountain; and that Paul, the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, was there during his three 
years’ training in Arabia. In all the Christian cen- 
turies, Mount Sinai has been one of the centres of 
Christian interest; and even within our own day, new 
light has shone forth thence upon the New Testament 
text. Nor is the influence of that locality, in the 
realm of religious truth, yet exhausted. It seems sin- 
gular, indeed, that we should be looking ‘toward 
Mount Sinai, at this period of the world’s history, for 
an illumination of the Gospel record ; but the reader 


of Professor J. Rendel Harris’s scholarly article on 
the Sinaitic Manuscripts, will see that light still ema- 
nates from the Mountain of God, where the divinely 
lighted Bush burned without being consumed. Pro- 
fessor Harris even goes so far as to say that, among 
the new Bible manuscripts from Mount Sinai, “ there 
may be some so original and important in their texts 
as to revolutionize many of the results of modern 
criticism.” 





GAIN AND LOSS THROUGH RUTS. 


A “rut” is another name for a “route.” It is a 
well-defined track on the surface of the earth, mark- 
ing a course which has been traveled. Ordinarily, a 
rut suggests the existence of a road which is worth 
traveling over, and which is safe for traveling. Ili 
relieves a traveler from that sense of bewilderment 
which a trackless and solitary waste before him is 
liable to produce. He is sure that others have gone 
that way, and he is encouraged to follow them. 

It takes time to make ruts, and often it saves time 
to follow ruts. If every man had to find for himself 
the directest, or the easiest, or the safest, route toward 
the place of his journeying, or across the region of 
his traveling, he would have to spend valuable time 
in various researches in one line or another, in order 
to make sure that the route he finally pursued was the 
right one. And if he left no sign of his successful 
endeavors, in such costly and varied research, for 
the guidance of others seeking the point of his desti- 
nation, all his extended preliminary work would have 
to be wrought over again by those who might have 
been benefited through his experience and observa- 
tion. If, however, each successive traveler were to 
add his testimony to the trustworthiness of the first 
worker-out of the route, or the rut, confidence in that 
track would strengthen continually, and those who 
followed it would do so nothing doubting. 

Ruts have their value, so far, as helpful guides, not 
only in travel, but in conduct, in speech, in study, in 
belief, in thought, and in every other sphere of living 
or of being. The routes that have been marked out 
by former generations of pioneers and of pursuers, 
cannot with safety be ignored in one’s course of prog- 
ress through any one of these spheres. It would be 
a waste of time and of strength to start out for one’s 
self in the direction of a well-known terminus, with- 
out making available the discoveries and the experi- 
ences of those who had gone that way before. On 
the face of it, a rut indicates the better course of 
travel. As arule, the safer and more desirable mode 
of dress, and of behavior, and of language, and the 
correcter and more trustworthy view of truth in 
matters of opinion, or even of feeling, is that which 
has been pointed out by the travel of the ages. To 
turn away from the ruts, while you are seeking an 
approach to the place whither these ruts tend, is 
always more or less perilous; and it should not be , 
attempted without an understanding of its possibilities 
of peril. Hence it is that keeping in the ruts is an 
impulse of a cautious nature, and is ordinarily the 
duty of one who is unable to observe and act for him- 
self intelligently, without the help of a trusty guide. 

But with all the advantages of ruts, they clearly 
have their limitations, and thereby they cause the loss 





of whatever good may be beyond their bounds. He 
who adheres to the ruts of travel, can see what is to 
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be seen along that route, from the observing-point of 
those ruts; but he can see nothing else. He can make 
no discoveries in regions adjacent; not even to the 
extent of the glimpse of a bit of scenery which opens 
itself in rare beauty only a stone’s throw from the 
well-traveled roadway. The tourist who follows the 
itinerary of one of the personally-conducted excur- 
sion-parties, can know beforehand just what he is to 
see on each day of his journeying, and he need have 
no fear of being wrongly guided—in the course of that 
itinerary. But he can explore no out-of-the-way re- 
cesses apart from the common course of travel; nor 
can he secure any of the results of research which 
might come from his independent ramblings in the 
direction of his own impulses, or deliberate prefer- 
ences, day by day in his journeyings. Neither cana 
traveler thus guided in the ruts, ever gain for those 
who come after him a comparison of this itinerary 
with another of his own choosing. And so an intelli- 
gent improvement of an itinerary is out of the ques- 
tion, while the ruts are its limitation. 

It is the same in the course of conduct as in travel. 
He who does just what others have done before him 
has the justification of precedent, and he may be doing 
the best thing possible in the premises. But if he 
never departs from the ruts, he can never be the means 
of correcting an grror originally mace in the starting 
of those ruts ; nor can he know just where his course 
has an advantage or a disadvaatage, in comparison 
with another possible route in its same general direc- 
tion. Similarly is it with modes of speech, or of 
study, or of thought, or of belief He who follows 
the ruts will have all the advantages which come 
from usage and custom and habit ; but he can never 
give a new shade of thought by a fresh-coined word, 
nor gain an original standpoint of observation in his 
examination of truth, nor secure the best results of 
absolutely independent individual thinking, nor be 
able to know why his opinions and beliefs are better 
founded than those of persons who differ with him at 
points which he and they deem vital. The ruts will 
guard against new errors, but they will continue the 
power of errors which entered into their first forming. 

A great thinker was spoken to about his rare origi- 
nality of thought. “Oh!” he said, modestly, “I 
merely lock at truth from another corner of the room,” 
And that was only a fresh manner of saying, “I keep 
clear of the ruts in my traveling.” But most men 
prefer to be told just where to stand, in order to look 
at a given truth, so that they may see that truth just 
as others see it; and probably it is well for them that 
they doso. If the average thinker is newly inter- 
ested in a theme of thought, he is likely to ask to hegin 
with, “ Who has written best on that subject?” The ap- 
proved ruts of thought being then pointed out to him, 
he moves along in them with a sense of restful security, 
knowing more of the subject thau~he knew before. 
But with all his gain from these ruts of thought, such 
a man loses what might have beer. his, through origi- 
nal thinking on the subject—before looking up those 
ruts for a comparison. The first impulse of most 
Bible-students on coming to an obseure passage in 
their Scripture reading is to turn to a commentary, 
iustead of studying closely and prayerfully the text 
by itself—hefore seeking any human help to its un- 
folding. As a consequence of this method of Bible 
study, there are constantly being disclosed errors of 
definition or of exegesis which had come down uncor- 
rected through the centuries, simply because so many 
scholars have preferred to follow the ruts of comment, 
instead of seeking for themselves the track of truth. 
There is a loss as well as a gain through such rut- 
following as this. 

The Romish Church had, for centuries, run its ruts 
of belief across the field of religious truth. Martin 
Luther was led to leave those ruts, and to point out 
a safer and more scriptural course: John Calvin 
and Join Knox, and, later, John Robinson and Roger 
Williams and William Fox and John Wesley, and 
other independent leaders, were convinced that the 
old ruts of ecclesiastical, or of poputar, religious opin- 
jon were not in conformity with the Bible teachings; 
and they, cach and all, marked out ruts of opinion 





which were more conformable to God’s requirements. 
From their day onward, their followers have inclined 
to travel in the ruts which these leaders, severally, 
indicated; and just so far as these denominational 
ruts are thoroughly scriptural, there is a gain in their 
following; while there is a loss through the following 
of any of them which lack entire conformity to Bible 
teachings. 

Whatever ruts mark the directest, the safest, and 
every way the best course, in the line of personal 
duty and of absolute truth, are worthy of being fol- 
lowed, in. preference to any other route. Nothing 
should tempt one away from them. Whatever ruts, 
on the other hand, deflect one in the slightest degree 
from the line of personal duty or of absolute truth, 
would better be abandoned, in spite of all uncom- 
fortable jolting through leaving their track, or of any 
apparent peril on the alternative course. A rut 
which is made by following closely the teachings of 
him who is the Way and the Truth and the Life, 
cannot be improved on. Any other rut will, at all 
events, bear a suspicious examination ; and possibly 
it should be turned away from, 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS, 


Asa rule, we are unwilling to pass upon books as suit- 
able or unsuitable for the Sunday-school library. We 
prefer to describe a book as it is, and then to leave the 
question of its fitness to those who are directly responsi- 
ble for the filling and control of the library. Yet there 
are books concerning which we do not hesitate to ven- 
ture an opinion. Here, for example, comes an inquiry 
from a Virginia reader, who is entitled to help in the 
premises. He says: 

Will you please tell me what you think of Baron Mun- 
chausen and Qulliver’s Travels? I bought a copy, not 
knowing anything about them, and, since looking over it, I 
don’t think it is fit to read. Please give me your opinion in 
Notes on Open Letters; by so doing, you will very much oblige 
me. Is it healthy reading for children? 

Neither Baron Munchausen nor Gulliver’s Travels is 
trustworthy as a record of unvarnished facts. Neither 
of these books is suited to the Sunday-school library ; nor 
is either, in its unexpurgated form, altogether “healthy 
reading for children.” Sunday-school library committees 
have a wide range of differences in opinion; but we doubt 
if there is any well-organized committee which will dif- 
fer with us on this point. 


One of the subjects which is always full of interest to 
the readers of The Sunday School Times, is Child Train- 
ing. It has been much discussed in these columns within 
the past few months; and many letters concerning it 
still press for an attention which they. cannot receive— 
in view of the limitations of space, and of the importance 
of other themes demanding treatment. But there are 
two inquiries concerning the practical bearings of the 
recent discussions which merit special notice. An East- 
ern mother asks: 

Will the Editor please answer, in his paper, What should be 
done in a family of six children, where the father adheres to 
the old-school theory of training children, and the mother 
favors the new? One takes the rod, the other would rule by 
love; but they do not harmonize. Both are Christians, and 
desire to do right. Please let me receive an answer. 

The question at issue in these pages has not been 
between an old-school theory and a new one, of child 
training; nor yet between a theory which includes, 
and a theory which excludes, the use of the rod. The 
Editor of The Sunday School Times has simply insisted 
that in all child-training the effort of the parent should 
be to train the will of the child to an intelligent and a 
loving obedience to authority, instead of striving to 
break the child’s will, by bringing it into a slavish sub- 
jection to the will of another. In this effort, the rod 
may have its place, in helping the child to the right 
training of his will; and the child can so understand it. 
If both parents are agreed in their effort, so much the 
better; but if the mother alone sees the true need of the 
child, it is for her to help the child to will to obey right- 
ful rule. She may in this way avert the calamity of a 
broken will, through the father’s error of opinion; and 
her child may come to be obedient to the father from 
better motives than the father holds before him. 

A Western father presents another perplexing diffi- 
culty, which he encounters in his child-training endeav- 
ors. He writes: 

I, too, believe in child-training by love. But how about 
Getaile? Some boys, to say nothing of girls, seem to be un- 





touched by its most prayerful use. A case: A boy, five years 
old; father, a minister; both parents most successful teachers 
before marriage, and successful church workers; father distin- 
guished for power over children’s affections in his Sunday- 
school, all children seem to love him; mother, great force of 
character, a leader born, firm, gentle, even-tempered, self-con- 
trolled. Boy, a year beyond his age in strength and gize; self- 
reliant; afraid of nothing; must see and examine everything 
for himself; jolly, good-natured, a favorite with all; every new 
thing old to him in ten minutes; and, seemingly, he forgets 
every experience, or lesson, or entreaty, the moment any other 
thing takes his attention; is no respecter of persons, except 
that he usually chooses a dirty, foul-mouthed boy for a com- 
panion, rather than a cleanly, manly’ bey.. Has a sister two 
years younger, and a brother two years older, to play with, and 
a half-acre yard, or lawn, without restriction for a play-ground, 
and any part of the house; yet he leaves all these, in spite of 
instruction, entreaty, and tears, to hunt other company ; and he 
conies back to use all manner of vile words and oaths; has no 
hesitation to lie, or deceive, or steal; not sullen, and“ never 
shows the least sign of regret, but he answers, “ Why isn’t 
it right?” “Why don’t you want me to do that?”  “ Why 
does Jesus not want me to do it?” ‘“ Doesn’t Jesus love 
everybody?” “Doesn’t he love bad boys?” ‘Yes,’ must 
be the answer. “Then he loves me.” Father, pastor of a 
large and growing city chureh, yet spends hours every day 
teaching and playing with his children. . Mother spends other 
hours with them. No child loves his parents more than he 
does. Yet he has scarcely given a glimpse of a thought of 
doing anything to please them, or to please God, or because it 
is right. Let your correspondents apply their “love.” theories 
to thia ease, and say what to do in detail. None need write 
about mistakes that must have been made with this boy, but 
tell us what to do now. na 

That is a case which commands sympathy. Startling 
as the record is, it bears marks of truthfulness, and it 
conforms to the observation of many of those who are most 
experienced in the varying phases of human nature. 
Such a case illustrates the folly of claiming that all 
children are just alike, save as they are differently 
directed or developed by their immediate “environ- 
ment.” And the hope of those parents must be, as it 
can be, in the controlling power of the grace of God. 
God can reach that child. God can control him. God 
can bring him into a right spirit and into right ways. 
If those parents have faith that He who gave them re- 
sponsibility for the training of that child will enable them 
to discharge that responsibility aright, God will not fail 
them in their emergency. Let their cry to the Saviour 
be the cry of the parents of that demon-possessed child 
of long ago, whom the disciples of Jesus could not cure: 
“Tf thou canst do anything, have mercy on us, and help 
us.” And as surely as Jesus is Jesus, his answer to them 
will be now, as it was then: “If thou canst! [It is not 
a question whether I can help you, but whether you will 
trust me to do so.} All things [all things in the child- 
training, or child-rescuing sphere] are possible to him 
that believeth.” That boy may yet be an ornament to 
the church of Christ, and a joy and a comfort to his 
parents. Ile shows gleams of the possibility of this 
already. Let not his parents doubt for an instant that 
their Saviour shall be his Saviour; nor yet that their 
sufficiency in this emergency is of God. A godly Scotch 
mother in Eastern Massachusetts saw her wayward child 
going astray in spite of her best efforts at his wise train- 
ing. In the dead earnestness of her faith, she called 
anew on God in her boy’s behalf, with this ery: “ Lord, 
I am thine,‘and mine are thine. My Johnny is thy boy; 
and thy Johnny is going astray. Bring him back, dear 
Lord; bring him back. Dear Lord, if Johnny’s lost, in 
the great day his blood will I require at thine hand.” 
And such reliant boldness as that, in faith and in prayer, 
the Lord will honor now, as he honored it in the days of 
the Syro-Phenician mother. With this faith, which 
shall prevail, there must be wisdom and patience and 
unfailing love in the training of the boy in question. 
He must be brought to see that while Christ does love 
bad boys, and so does love him, Christ does not leve to 
have boys bad, and so does not want him to be bad. 
That boy is by no means the worst boy in the world; nor 
is he relatively so bad as he seems to be. He shows 
his worst side. There is a better side below. Step 
by step, and hour by hour, he must be watched and 
guided by these parents, who even now are doing so 
much for him and so well; and the end shall not be a 
sad one. Peculiarly is it desirable that issnes be not 
sought, nor joined unnecessarily, with such a boy. The 
less said to him about his badness, the better. New efforts 
to win him to better ways, and to higher tastes, and to 
worthier companionships, may, however, be multiplied ; 
and so through God’s blessing he shall be led away from 
the darkness by being led into the light. Yet it is not 
by might, nor by power, nor by system, nor by rules, 
“but by my Spirit, saith the Lord,” that those parents 
shall wisely direct and control that child, And this isa 
truth that other parents also may heed. 
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IN SUMMER TIME. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


Day wanders off, and dies among the stars. 

“The mountains shall bring peace.” Ay, peace hath come! 
I feel it melting through yon violet bars, 

Its great soft pulses fill the sheltering dome 

That draws reluctant souls up to their lasting home. 


To breathe this air is to mount up on wings. 
The soul that loitered in the stifling plain, 
Comes to it now amid sublimer things ; 
Here gain is loss, and human loss seems gain, 
And from the captive fall the shackles hard of pain. 


Exile, not alien to your shrine returning, 
My mountains, do you bid me welcome back ? 

With the pure silver on your summits burning 
Like flames by vestals fed, through storm and rack, 
Through the unquiet years that grave on men their track— 


Ye are the same, however mortals change. 
What rest is here for us who fret and moil, 

From care to care through various pathways range, 
Spirit and fiesh with evil contact soil, 
Losing the sweet we know in many a needless toil! 


Through breathless silence comes to me afar 
The silvery, cold rush of hidden streams, 
Wandering like ghosts without a guiding star. 
A fitful note sighed from a bird’s soft dreams 
Mingles its tender sound with mystic shades and gleams, 


The long, lithe shadows fold their arms around 

The mountain’s base, and wait in large content. 
The valleys slumber like enchanted ground,— 

And over all the wide, imperial tent 

Of the midsummer blue its solemn arch hath bent. 





GARDTHAUSEN’S CATALOGUE OF THE 
SINAITIC MANUSCRIPTS. 
BY PROFESSOR J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


Towards the close of last year there was issued from 
the Clarendon Press of the University of Oxford a volume 
of nearly three hundred pages, containing’ the most com- 
plete description that has ever been made of the books 
that are preserved in the famous library of the convent 
of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai. The catalogue is the 
result of the visit and laborious observations of Dr. Victor 
Gardthausen of Leipzig, who is*well known as one of the 
first European authorities on the subject of Greek manu- 
scripts, and the author of a valuable treatise upon Greek 
Paleography ; and the expedition which he made in the 
year 1880 with the view of obtaining more definite knowl- 
edge of the state of the Sinaitic library, was set on foot 
by the university of which he is so distinguished an 
ornament. Almost simultaneously with this, a second 
expedition was at work upon the same track. The 
library was visited not long afier Gardthausen’s depar- 
ture by a Russian of the name of Kondakoff, who, in 
fact, published his results five years before Gardthausen’s 
book saw the light. There is a great deal of scholarly 
work done in Russia of which, I am afraid, we in the 
West know very little. 

The interest in the Sinaitic library is universal. Every 
one knows the romance of Tischendorf’s discovery and 
abstraction of the precious manuscript of the Bible which 
constitutes one of our most weighty authorities for the 
text of the Greek Old and New Testaments. Many per- 
sons have also heard from travelers of the beautiful 
golden lectionary, as it is called from the fact of its being 
written in golden ink, which is exhibited by the monks 
as one of their most precious treasures, and, as might be 
expected, with a very extravagant idea of its age. But 
beyond these, nothing was known to scholars, except 
that now and then a foreign library was found to possess 
a copy of some Greek author, which bore evidence on its 
pages that it was written upon the sacred,mountain, or 
had been in the possession of those who have their home 
in its solitude. For example, one of the last of the books 
brought in this way to the West is a manuscript at 
Leipzig, presented by Tischendorf. It contains a note 
to the effect that it formerly belonged to Mount Sinai, 
and a curse upon him that shall take it thence; to wit, 
the curse of the holy fathers of the burning bush! Poor 
Tischendorf! Iam afraid if all the curses recorded in 
all the books that he either stole or coveted should come 
home to roost upon his devoted head, his lot in the other 
world would hardly be an enviable one. 

The impression which Gardthausen’s catalogue makes 
upon one is tantalizing. There is much to be learned 
from its pages; but an intimation is given by the writer 
which is confirmed by gaps in the catalogue (as well as 
by private information which has reached me), that 
there is that jn the library to which he had no access, 
True, there are books everywhere, books in the great 





library, books in theJittle library, books in the chapels, 
books in the treasury, and a catalogue which professes to 
give them in detail, to which Gardthausen had access ; 
but it may be considered as doubtful whether this cata- 
logue gives a complete list of their treasures, while it is 
certain that Gardthausen did not see all that was in the 
catalogue, 

Most of the books are in as bad a condition as one 
would be led to expect from the historical account of the 
treatment which the Sinaitic Codex received at the. 
hands of its guardians. 

The biblical interest in the new catalogue consists 
chiefly in the accessions made to our known New Testa- 
ment manuscripts. I made the attempt to see what 
copies would have to be introduced into the lists. The 
result was something as follows (the figures will have to 
be verified in some cases, partly through the uncertainty 
of some of Gardthausen’s descriptions). 

I begin with the remark that it is customary to record 
amongst the uncial manuscripts of the New Testament, 
all those uncial Greek psalters which have attached to 
them the Canticles of the Greek Church; for amongst 
these are found the song of the Virgin and the songs of 
Simeon and Zacharias as given in the Gospel of Luke. 
These are specified in works on New Testament criticism 
by the letters O*, 0", O°, etc. We note at least four 
uncial psalters of the kind described, dated from the ninth 
to the eleventh centuries. Next to these I place fifty-six 
copies of the Gospels, none of which are uncial, unless 
it be that one or two copies not described by Gardthausen 
are uncials secreted by the authorities. But to these 
must be added nine other copies of the Gospels which 
are bound up with some other portions of the New Tes- 
tament. (I note that it is the custom to divide the mat- 
ter of New Testarnent codices under the heads of Gospels, 
Lectionaries, Acts and Catholic Epistles, Pauline Epis- 
tles, Lectionaries of Acts and Epistles usually called by 
the title Apostolus, and, finally, copies of the Apocalypse. 
It thus happens that the same book may be counted 
twice over.) 

Turning to the lectionaries, we find four copies written 
in the uncial character, and fifty-three written in the 
cursive hand, including the celebrated golden lection- 
ary. Of the Acts of the Apostles, there are, I think, 
thirty-six copies ; of the Pauline Epistles, eleven; of 
lectionaries comprising lessons from these there are nine; 
and, finally, there is a single codex of the Apocalypse. 

The total number of entries into the New Testament 
catalogue is thus a hundred and eighty-three, of which 
only one (the golden lectionary) was previously noted. 
It need hardly be said that such an immense accession 
to our sources of knowledge cannot be destitute of critical 
value. And it is quite possible that amongst these copies 
there may be some so original and important in their 
texts as to revolutionize many of the results of modern 
criticism. 

The rest of the library is almost entirely composed of 
liturgical and patristic books. Amongst the latter there 
seems to me to be some inedited matter, though it is not 
easy to form an idea of its value; nor can one go over 
this point very closely in the present article. 

The paleographer will note that many of these books 
were written in other monasteries, and by scribes from 
many parts of the East. The Sinai monks seem to have 
been in constant communication with the outside world; 
for if books flowed into and books flowed out from 
their library, we need no better index of free intercourse 
with the rest of mankind. 

The cover of Gardthausen’s book is stamped with a 
reproduction of an uncial fragment from the book of 
Leviticus. Upon examination I find that the extract 
is taken from the same source from which Brugsch Bey 
published what he called Neue Bruchstiicke “des Codex 
Sinaiticus ; the fragments, however, have nothing to do 
with the Sinaitic Codex, and they must have formed a 
part of another uncial Bible, which it is reasonable to 
suspect was formerly in the possession of the Sinai 
monks. With the hope that it may yet be recovered, I 
may appropriately conclude the present article. 

Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 





PERSONAL POWER. 


BY THE REV. 8. F. HOTCHKIN. 


This world is largely moved by individual effort. The 
movements of religious life are the results of personal 
work. St. Augustine holds certain views as to the nature 
of divine grace and its efficacy; hundreds of years after 
his death, the church is shaken by a controversy as to 
what were his opinions, and is zealous in its struggle to 
follow his leading. Luther has long Jain in his grave, 





but his name and influence are not dead. John Knox’s 


stern voice of warning still vibratee in the air, and he 
who feared not a royal face is honored for his moral 
heroism. John Wesley speaks to thousands, while 
Archbishop Leighton and George Herbert and John 
Keble may not be hid. Every great religious revival in 
the world’s history may be traced to one or more promi- 
nent individuals, whose hearts were full to bursting, 
and who stirred ‘up those about them, and set others 
on fire. 

This personal leadership exists among all nations and 
through all time. The very savages may recognize a 
man’s power by electing him to go before them in battle. 
Even animals have their leaders, as wild horses and ants 
and bees testify. 

Among the followers of Pythagoras, it was enough to 
say, “Ipse dixit;” that is, “He (the master) said it.” 
Every philosophical sect has had its acknowledged 
founder. The philosophy of religion, from the days of 
Thomas Aquinas to those of Hooker or Jonathan 
Edwards, has been replenished by the power of those 
great individuals who have sprung forth as guides for 
their fellow-men. 

Even in a body that disclaims the thought of following 
saints as the Friends, William Penn and George Fox, 
and a number of other worthies, whose diaries and reli- 
gious experiences are faithfully preserved and read by 
the devout, gain a quiet leadership, which influences the 
daily thought and life. 

In politics, how many uncrowned kings does a republic 
develop. Henry Clay and Daniel Webster needed not 
the funds and the soldiers of a monarch to make men 
feel that they were entitled to headship. 

A Hildebrand in the church, or a Bismarck or Glad- 
stone in the state, are eminent examples of individu.l 
power. 

The mass of human beings are too busy or too careless 
about thinking for themselves, and so wise leaders are 
always needed. The sheer force of will is a great requi- 
site in a leader, and he should heartily believe what le 
strives to make others believe. Strong men are like the 
ancient battering-ram, and drive heavily against all 
opposition. The Latin saying, “So I wish, so I com- 
mand,” is their motto. 

While kings and queens are born to rule, some develop 
the ruling power more largely than others. An Alfred, or 
Henry the Eighth, or Queen Elizabeth, or Peter the 
Great, leaves a name that exceeds those of a host of 
mediocre rulers. 

The diverse schools of painting, and the various systems 
of education, afford another illustration of the abiding 
effects of large ideas in individual minds. 

Even among children this fact of personal power con+ 
stantly displays itself. In playing horse, one must be 
the driver; and if half a dozen boys are playing ball, 
you need not look long to see who are the foremost in 
influence on the field, and who would be generals if the 
game were war. Ina faniily, one child often leads the rest. 

In the department of ldbor, if two men are sent to work, 
one must be head and guide in the affair. 

If the shadow of a name has stretched over many 
lands, and lasted through generations ‘to point a moral 
or adorn a tale,” how important it ig that this shadow 
should be one under which the people may rejoice, and 
find refreshment. 

Gradation of power is the rule of God, and it exists in 
heaven, where there are archangels, as well as angels. 

The duty of men and of angels is to find their place in 
God’s scheme of government, and then to keep it. The 
breaking of this sweet subjection made war in heaven 
itself. 

It is perhaps harder to lead than to follow, and many 
a leader would gladly be a follower; but if God has 
made you a leader in church or Sunday-school, or in 
family life, bless him for the opportunity of doing good. 
There are various grades of leadership, but each has 
its duty and its blessing. When a clergyman asks a 
parishioner to teach Sunday-school or act as sponsor at 
baptism, it isnot pleasant to receive a reply that shows a 
desire to shirk responsibility. He that takes the responsi- 
bility uses his God-given talent, and shall hear the 
Master’s “ Well done, good and faithful servant” at the 
judgment. Let us be thankful for the privilege of doing 
good. Milton paints Satan as wishing that he had had an 
inferior position, and thus not been tempted to fall; but 
the wrong spirit will tempt a fall in high or low place. 
A terrible curse rings out in the Old Testament against 
Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, because he used his personal 
power to cause Israel to sin. The blessing of Moses and 
the curse of Pharaoh teach a lesson inthis matter. The 
influence of many, living and dead, shows that personal 
power rightly used is a great blessing, and that God uses 
men to propagate his work. To lift our eyes above 
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humanity, the “I w@ls” of Christ, which have been 
made the subject of a volume, display the manner in 
which individual power should be uaed for God. The 
case of the leper is a type of all, and let us consider. it 
spiritually, “I will, be thou clean.” 





GLEAMS OF LIGHT FROM JAPAN. 


BY HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON. 


To watch the missionary movements in the various 
departments of school, college, and hospital work in 
Japan, to see the efforta at teaching the people how to 
live and how to die, how to organize themselves into 
ghurch and benevolent societies, how to he Chriat’s and 
how to lead others to Christ, is indeed inspiring. 

Let us follow the footsteps of one of these workers for 
a few days, that we may catch a glimpse of the joys and 
compensations, as well as of the toila, in this glorious 
field of the true jabor of love, 

After giving the students the morning theological 
lecture in the Doshisha chapel, the missionary leaves 
Kioto in a pouring rain for Tamba, accompanied by a 
native evangelist. At one o’clock the rain is over, and 
the sun is shining, At a wayside house a dinner of rice, 
eggs, and boiled bamboo sprouts, is served, At two o’clock 
they start out, riding five miles in ginriksha, then walk- 
ing six miles, riding again five, and walking one, making 
thirty-three miles in all, and arriving finally at a little 
mountain hamlet, and a farmer's atraw-thatched house, |, 
to spend the night. 

The son, about thirty years old, is the head of this 
house, the father having been dead some years. He has been 
a great profligate, and is notorious for his life of sin all 
over the province, His sister, a young married woman, 
was so troubled by her brother’s course, that three years 
ago she determined to try to reform him. As she knew 
no religion but Buddhism, she began to practice painful 
self-inflictions, hoping to move the gods to ber aid. She 
fasted again and again during two years, sometimes going 
without food for forty and fifty days at one time. Mean- 
while her husband died, leaving her with two little chil- 
dren; then, her health giving way, she became a con- 
firmed invalid. 

A year ago, her profligate brother heard the gospel 
and looked into Christianity ; but as it conflicted with hia 
life, he refused to accept it until a few months since, 
when he was converted, and united with the church. The 
change was so great in him that it astonished all his 
triends, and greatly impressed the neighboring people. 
The mother and suffering sister determined to examine 
a religion which could effect such a marvelous change. 
The mother accordingly traveled fifty miles to find a 
tnissionary, The result was that both professed their 
faith in Christ, were baptized, and united with the 
church. The missionary also baptized the man’s wife 
aud other members of the household, and administered 
the communion to the sick sister, who, though she never 
expects to get up again, is one of the happiest of mortals. 
To see the change wrought in this one household, is the 
best kind of proof of the marvelous power of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, 

And now, after preaching and talking to the crowd of 
eager listeners till nearly midnight, the missionary rises 
early in the morning to retrace his steps. It is ten miles 
back to the little church,—a house only sixteen by thirty 
feet, but built with native money. And what a glorious 
ride that is, where the mountains are ablaze with azalias 
and wistaria blossoms from foot te summit! 

The Christians had gathered from all directions, some 
walking from eighteen to twenty-eight miles, to the 
church, The sermon was from the text, “At the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, .. , and .., every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord,” The preach- 
ing was followed by the baptizing of eight adults and two 
children, and this again by the communion service, and, 
finally, a sociable, 

The missionary next walks about four miles to spend 
the night at a farmer’s house, where he and the native 
evangelist preach and talk till ten o’clock. On the 
way back to Kioto, a stop is made to visit an aged 
paralytic, who has lain helpless on her bed for five years. 
Though she can speak only with difficulty, her face is 
radiant with the light and glory of him who is the Light 
of the world, 

Riding down the river among the rapids, winding in 
and out among the gorges and mountains hung with wis- 
taria and a profusion of tangled vines and shrubbery (a 
boat-ride to be had for eight cents), the missionary finally 
arrives at his home, This time it is to find half a dozen 
men who have come fifty miles to inquire of him what 


Christianity means, One had started to make a tour of 


the island of Shikoku, to worship at all the shrines, but, 





hearing of the more cmoctiont way, had decided to seek 
Christ instead, = 

A few days at home with the students, and then the 
good servant of Christ responds to a call from Kobé to 
lecture before a crowded meeting of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, to preach in English the follow- 
ing day, and administer the sacraments in the native 
church. The Sanda Damios, so often spoken of in 
America, was baptized at this meeting. He is a greatly 
changed man, and his example and influence will be most 
helpful. He has a daughter in Washington attending 
school, and his son expects soon to leave home to be 
educated in America. The Dumios told a touching story 
of his brother, who was heart-broken over the death of a 
little son of eight years, He had been named Paul 
by the sainted wife of the missionary, The mourning 
father had been seeking comfort in various phases of 
Buddhism, but found nothing to ease his smitten heart 
till he sought “the Jesus way.” 

A prominent man in Oisu has just died, who, though 
he heard preaching ten years ago, was but recently bap- 
tized, His large funeral presented a striking contrast to 
the common Buddhist funerals, and many were impressed 
with the importance of seeking the truth without delay. 
The body was not taken to the sad place of burning, so well 
well known to native mourners, with mummery of Buddhist 
rites, but lay in a large cube-like box, covered with a 
pall of black velvet beautifully decorated with a mass of 
yellow roses, a cross of these on the four sides, and a 
‘wreath of chrysanthemums on the top. Very touching 
were the awestruck faces that looked upon this scene, 
listening for the first time to the words, “I am the resur- 
rection and the life, He that believeth on me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live.” This was followed by 
the baptism of a little child, the whole church rising and 
entering into covenant to pray for the child. 

Much interest has been felt in a Japanese girl, O Fugi 
San, who has just sailed for America to study the kinder- 
garten system, to prepare herself to give her life to this 
work among her own people. Her Japanese friends 
raise the funda ‘necessary to this scheme. An effort is 
making to induce the native churches to inerease their 
proportion of the money used in evangelizing work, also 
in the hospital and school enlargements, It is greatly 
desired to add cooking, sewing, and nursing departments. 
A large building for recitation and assembly rooms is now 
in progress for the girla’ school, and a lawn-tennis court is 
laid out, The general hospital buildings and school for 
nurses are progressing. A young lady from America has 
lately been sent at the expense of friends to teach music 
in the school, her father sending both piano and organ. 
Never has the call been so great for women to engage in 
every department of instruction and work for women, 

The missionaries have lately held their annual meeting 
of the various denominations at Tokio, to discuss church 
union, finance, and effective measures, which was followed 
by the national conyention of all the Japanese churches, 
—the great Dai Shimbokuwai, A fine and inspiring sight 
it is to see these pastors and delegates sitting in council 
together, deliberating with kind and solemn earnestness 
on the things of the kingdom. 

The entire history of the Church in Japan shows the 
importance of aright start. When the first two churches 
were organized in Kobé and Osaka, the ground was taken 
that it was better for men to stay out till they could keep 
the Sabbath (a most difficult thing to doin a land that 
recognizes no Sabbath), and abstain from the use, manu- 
facture, or sale of liquor. There was also an unwritten 
rule that members should give up the use of tobacco, and 
save the money for Christ. All this has caused great 
hardship in some cases, but it hag kept the Church 
pure. Now the native Christians manage these things 
themselves, upon the good principles under which they 
came into the fold, Starting aright ag they were led 
they in turn lead others to start aright. 

The chief of police in a liquor-brewing centre em- 
braced Christianity, and was dismissed from office in 
consequence, He is now studying theology in Kioto. 

After a late wedding, the missionary delivered, by 
request, a lecture on the subject of marriage, to a large 
audience in the Merchants’ Exchange, Although the 
sentiments were in direct opposition to native views, a 
profound interest was manifested as the beauty of the 
relation was shown from a Christian standpoint, and the 
necessity of loving acquaintance before marriage in order 
to love, confidence, and mutual adaptation; and, finally, 
as a perfect home is a type of heaven, so was it shown that 
Christianity is alone able to give true homes to Japan. 

Thus is the way preparing for a mighty host to enter 
in and possess this land for Christ. The foundations are 
being laid among these millions for schools of learning, 
for Christian literature, from the simple tract to the pro- 


+ foundest works of science and philosophy. God makes 
no mistakes. He has not opened this country so that we 
both see and feel its mighty pulse, without a purpose. 
The voices of God and men unite as never before in 
command and appeal, for these waiting souls who are dis- 
trusting their false systems, and are calling for the truth. 





ARE CHRISTIANS GIVING PROPER ATTEN- 
TION TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK? 
BY THE REV. JAMES A. SKINNER. 


Three questions are at once suggested in the discussion 
of this subject: I. What is Sunday-school work? II. 
What is proper attention to Sunday-school work? ILI. 
What are Christians doing? 

I. What is Sunday-school work ? 

1. It is securing pupils, teachers, officers, places, con- 
veniences, helps. 

The first work is to gather pupils, secure teachers and 
officers, provide places for holding schools, furnish needed 
seats, tables, and desks, supply requisite Bibles, Testa- 
ments, books, papers, maps, for the use of pupils, teach- 
ers, and officers. In most churches a large part of this 
work is already done. In other churches much yet 
remains to be done, In destitute parts of the country, 
on the frontiers, and in sparsely inhabited portions of 
some of the older states, nearly or quite all of this work 
must be done before Sunday-schools can be organized or 
conducted successfully. 

2. When Sunday-schools are established, true Sunday- 
school work consists in teaching the Word of God in 
order to secure: 

(1.) The conversion of pupils, teachers, and officers, 
by imparting (a) knowledge of the Bible as the Word of 
God, the only infallible rule of faith and practice. (0.) 
Knowledge of God’s character, as holy, just, and good, 
and of his law as the reflex of his character. (c.) Knowl- 
edge of man’s character as a sinner, exposed to the wrath 
and curse af God’s law, and of his consequent need of a 
divine Saviour, (d.) Knowledge of Jesus Christ as the 
only Saviour, able to save even to the uttermost them 
that come unto God by him. (e.) Knowledge of the 
Holy Ghost as the only teacher of divine truth, the only 
guide to eternal life. 

True Sunday-school work is teaching the 
in order to secure: 

(2.) The growth in Christian life’of those truly con- 
verted. There can be no Christian growth till there is 
Christian life. Men must be born again—born from 
above—horn of water and of the Spirit. All growth is 
from the germ, through proper food, assimilation, exer- 
cise. (a.) The proper food of the soul is the Word of 
God, revealing Jesus Christ as the Bread of Life, as the 
Water of Life, to the hungering and thirsting soul, (0.) 
Proper food is assimilated by the soul through prayer 
and devout meditation, under the power of the Holy 
Spirit. (¢,.) All Christian growth is made possible for 
the soul through exercise. The way to have faith is to 
exercise faith, The way to have love for our neighbors 
is to exercise love for our neighbors, The way to have 
self-denial for others’ good is to exercise self-denial for 
others’ good, 

True Sunday-school work is to lead pupils, teachers, 
and officers to the Lord Jesus Christ as the only Saviour, 
and to secure their growth in real Christian lifeand use- 
fulness. 

II, What is proper attention to Sunday-school work? 

1. It is for every Christian—man, woman, and child-« 
to be present in Sunday-school every Sunday, when able, 
2. It is for every Christian to try to secure the attendance 
at Sunday-school of every man, woman, and child in the 
community. 3. It is honest, downright hard study of 
the Sunday-school lesson every week, on the part of 


Vord of God 


» | every Christian, 4. It is earnest, humble, faithful, con- 


stant prayer by every Christian for the teaching and 
guidance of the Holy, Spirit, 5. It is constant medita- 
tion on the Word of God. 6, It is willingness to give 
freely and liberally of our means, as God has blessed us, 
to extend the knowledge of Christ among men, not only 
in our own community, our own town, county, state, na- 
tion, but throughout the world, 7. It is willingness to 
be used by the Master in any place,in any manner, 
whereby the interests of his kingdom may be advanced 
among men, 

III. What are Christians doing? 

This is a question for each Christian to ask at the bar 
of his own conscience, 

No one has a right to set himself or herself up as judge 
of another, To his own Master each Christian must give 
account, One fact is certain: each Christian has some 
peculiar, distinct work to do far Christ, which no one else 





can do. The Master says to each, “Go work to-day in 
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my vineyard.” Work to-day, for the night cometh, in 
which no man can work. The reward given is great. 
“Take this child and train it. Nurse it for me, and I will 
give thee thy wages,” is the promise of reward for faith- 
ful service for Christ. 
“ Go, labor on; ’tis not for naught; 
Thine earthly loss is heavenly gain; 
Men heed thee, love thee, praise thee not; 
The Master praises,—what are men?” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


BLUEBIRD. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Bluebird, joyous bluebird, 
Caroling so clear! 
Tell me where you’ve wandered 
All the winter drear. 
“Under skies the fairest, 
*Mid sweet bloom the rarest, 
Flashed my wing 
Till the spring 
Softly called me here!” 


Bluebird, lovely bluebird, 
Did you long for home, 
When your flight grew weary 
Over mount and foam? 
“ Oft I sang with sadness 
Of the nest, where gladness 
Filled my song 
_ All day long! 
Fondly back I roam.” 


Bluebird, gentle bluebird, 
Feared you any ill, 
Though the nightfall met you, 
Glooming vale and hill? 
“Ah! the Master serving, 
With a trust unswerving, 
Where he led, 


On I sped, 
For he careth still!” 
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ROGER’S COUSIN MOSES. 
BY F. B. STANFORD. 


They were the same age, fourteen years old, and they 
had never seen each other until one evening a few years 
ago which neither will ever forget. Roger—his name is 
Roger Malcom—had lived all his life in a great city. 
Moses Beach had never been in the city. He was a 
country boy. The day he left his home to set out for 
New York, and the evening he arrived there, are not 
likely to slip out of his recollection. It wag a cold, 
gloomy day in the fall of the year. He had a long way 
to go in a lumbering old stage that carried him to the 
railroad ; and as he looked out at the bleak fields they 
passed, he felt very lonely. Two other passengers got 
into the stage after a while, an old gentleman and his 
wife; and they tried to talk with him. 

“Going far?” the old gentleman asked. 
you ought not to fall asleep.” 

“Tam going to New York,” Moses answered. 
not asleep.” 

“Going to New York! Well, now, that’s quite a piece 
for a lad like you to go alone. Folks live there?” 

“ No.” 

The stage jolted along some distance before anything 
more was said. Moses was shy of strangers. 

“ You belong up here in the country somewhere, I sup- 
pose?” the old lady inquired. 

“In Jonesboro’,” Moses replied. 

“Your father keeps store there, I think?” the old 
gentleman added. 

' “No; he is dead.” , 

“Dead! I am sorry to hear it. Mother living?” 

oe No.” 

The stage lurched, the wind blew the dead leaves 
against the windows, and the cold made Moses shiver. 

“So you are an orphan?” said the old lady, kindly. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Here the conversation ended; for the horses were now 
seeking their way in the,dark, and the stage swayed to 
and fro, making it necessary for the occupants to guard 
against being thrown from their seats. Moses, tired and 
weary, wondered if they would ever reach Perryville, 
where the railroad was. He dozed finally, in spite of the 
uncomfortable condition of things, and awoke with a 
start; then he dozed again in earnest, and dreamed 
vaguely. He believed that he was at home again in his 
old room, and that his mether stood looking at him. 
Next everythwhg appeared to be in confusion, and the 
house was filled with the neighbors. Somebody was tell- 


“Perhaps 


“Tam 





ing him that it was an auction, and that they were selling 
all the furniture; that his uncle in New York had sent 
for him. When he awoke this time, he heard the stage- 
driver crying, ‘“ Whoa, Bess! whoa!” and then he dis- 
covered that they had reached Perryville at last. He 
made himself as comfortable as he could in the railroad 
station until the next morning. The train that would 
carry him to New York was not due until nine o’clock, 
and he did not reach the city till late in the afternoon. 
His uncle had sent a carriage and servant to meet him. 
Moses expected to find his cousin Roger waiting. But he 
was disappointed. 

Standing at one of the windows in the library of his 
uncle’s house, Moses looked out soberly while it grew 
dark. He wondered if he would ever see again the little 
village he had just left, and the people there who had 
been kind to him since his mother’s death. The great 
city appeared so immense, and was so full of noise and 
confusion, that he was bewildered. Then his uncle’s 
house was so large and grand, and his Aunt Rosamond 
and Cousin Roger were so different from the people he 
had lived among, that he felt out of place and embar- 
rassed. There was no other place in the world, however, 
where he could go; and his uncle had been very kind to 
send for him. 

“What sort of fun do you have in the country?” 
Roger asked, lolling in a big easy-chair with his legs 
stretched out on the floor. “ Do you have any sport at 
all, I wonder?” 

“ We think we do,” Moses answered timidly. “Inthe 
summer we go fishing, go in swimming, go berrying, and 
have lots of fun. When winter comes, there’s plenty of 
fun sliding down hill and skating.” 

“Are all the boys just like you?” Roger inquired, 
after looking at Moses curiously. i 

Moses colored. He did not know whether to be angry 
or not. “Some are like me, and some are not, I suppose,” 
he replied evasively, and looked out of the window. 

Roger was a very elegant boy, and he liked to look at 
himself in the large mirror over the mantel opposite. 
He wore clothes of the finest material and latest fashion, 
carried a gold watch, and; Moses noticed in particular a 
costly seal ring he wore on the middle finger of his left 
hand. Moses felt awkward in his home-made suit, and 
he was aware that his hands were large and coarse. He 
had done the chores on a farm, 

The next day Roger’s father instructed him about 
taking Moses to the same private school he attended,—a 
very noted school, where all the boys were rich men’s 
sons, and dressed in fine clothes. Roger did not dare to 
say anything to his father; but he determined, if possi- 
ble, not to let the boys know that Moses was his cousin. 
He knew they would make fun of him; for, of course, 
they would see how “green” and countrified he was; 
and then they would be sure to laugh at his name. 
Moses! What a name for a fellow to have! 

“Look here,’ Roger said abruptly, as they were on 
their way to the school, “I may as well tell you that I 
wish you wouldn’t say anything to the fellows about 
being my cousin.” 

Moses stopped and looked athim. “ You are ashamed 
of me? You think I am green and homely, and dressed 
in poor clothes.” His face had flushed; he trembled in 
every nerve; but he did not let any tears appear in 
his eyes. 

“Don’t go so fast,” Roger replied rather awkwardly, 
jingling the coin in his pockets. “I’m not thinking of 
all that. But you know the boys always laugh at coun- 
try boys, and—” 

“T won’t trouble you,” Moses said, interrupting him. 
“Til not go at all. I'll try to do something for myself.” 
He turned and walked away. 

“Well, he’s pretty touchy, anyhow,” Roger meditated, 
as he stood staring after him. “I’m in a nice pickle if 
I’ve got to be bothered with him all the rest of my life 
just because he happens to be the son of my father’s 
sister. Mother says they were as poor as Job’s turkey.” 

It occurred to Roger, as he saw Moses vanish in the 
distance, that his father might make it decidedly uncom- 
fortable for him if Moses should get lost, or if what had 
taken place was found out. So he hurried after him. 

But Moses walked faster and faster as he went on. 
He did not know where he was going, or think what 
might happen to him. All he desired was to escape from 
Roger, to find some place where he could suffer without 
any one seeing him. He would have given the world 
then to be back again in the little village where he had 
always lived. Without meaning to do so, he returned to 
the locality of his uncle’s house, which he had left only 
a few minutes before with Roger. His uncle was just 
leaving in his carriage to go down-town, and he stopped 





the carriage suddenly. Before Moses realized the fact, 


he was in the coupé with him. Only a few questions 
were asked; his uncle, perhaps, guessed the rest as he 
drove away with him. 

Roger, of course, did not overtake Moses, Moses had. 
hurried so fast that he lost him; and all the rest of that 
day Roger was in great trepidation. He did not dare to 
go home till he found him. That night, at dinner, he 
discovered him at the table silent and sober, dressed in 
clothes quite as fine as his own. Roger was puzzled, but 
he was shrewd enough not to be inquisitive. He took 
him to school in the morning, and Moses was put in the 
first grade below himself. No one ever knew what Roger 
told the principal about him. 

During the year and a half that followed, Moses was 
not a very happy boy. Roger, with the help of his 
mother, managed to keep the poor relation quite.in the 
background of the rich household. He never went any- 
where with Roger, and he never ventured to bring home 
any of his playmates at school. The best day in the 
week was Sunday, when he went to the Sunday-school 
he had found for himself, and where he had made sev- 
eral friends. Roger never went there. But one day, 
after about a year.and a half had passed, Moses stood at 
the library window looking out, as he had done the first 
day he arrived. It was growing dark, the lamplighter 
was going his round, and people in the streets were hurry- 
ing home. By and by his uncle’s coupé stopped in front 
of the house; and then Moses saw the coachman and a 
policeman bring his uncle in. The next moment Roger 
burst into the room, 

“Mother! where’s mother?” he cried, looking around 
wildly. “Oh, Mose! Mose! Something terrible has 
happened! Father is dead!” ' 

It took many weeks to recover from that event. The 
great house was closed; the servants moved about like 
shadows; and no one knew what to expect next, for peo- 
ple said that Mr. Malcom died a poor man, that all his 
wealth had been lost suddenly. 

“What is to become of us, my boy?” moaned Aunt 
Rosamond, seated in the library, with Roger’s head 
buried in her lap. ‘Our home is to be sold. We shall 
have nothing left, and nowhere to go.” ; 

“O mother! I never thought I should be poor like— 
like the boys we see in the street,” Roger sobbed. 

“Can’t Roger and I take care of you, aunt?” asked 
Moses. ‘We can get a chance to earn money somehow. 
I know how to work, I used to work before uncle brought 
me to the city. 

“No, no, child; there is nothing you can do,” Aunt 
Rosamond replied feebly. Roger merely stared at him.” 

Moses, however, went to the friends he had found im 
the Sunday-school, and they helped him at once. He 
had studied diligently the year and a half he had been 
in the city school; he had also taught himself to write 
a good hand; and this accomplishment now obtained 
employment for him as a copyist in a lawyer’s office. 
When Roger heard this, he tried to pluck up come cour- 
age; and he, too, went in search of employment. But 
there was something about him, his arrogant manner 
perhaps, that did not win friends or excite sympathy. 
He did not succeed as readily as he had anticipated. His 
mother finally decided to visit a relative in the South, 
and she was compelled to leave Roger for a while to sup- 
port himself. 

“We'll stand by each other,” Moses whispered to her, 
when he bade her good-by. 

She put her arms about his neck; she even kissed his 
freckled face, and her eyes were filled with tears. 

But Roger was Roger still. He could take care of 
himself, he said. And they all parted. 

Moses was reading in the sitting-room of his boarding- 
place one evening three weeks afterwards when a colored 
man called in haste to see him. 

“Am your name Moses Beach?” he asked. “ Dar’s 
a boy down to de drug-store on de corner who says you’s 
his cousin. I reckons he am in a powerful hurry for to 
see you.” - 

In a few minutes Moses reached the drug-store and 
hurried in. Roger had hurt his left foot jumping from 
a car, and he had been carried into the store while the 
ambulance was sent for. 

“OQ Mose! I sent for you,” he sobbed, “because I am 
all alone. I didn’t know whom té send for. You are my 
cousin, you know, and I thought—” 

“Yes, yes; come home with me, Roger,”’ Moses pleaded, 
throwing his arms around Roger’s neck. ‘“ Come home 
with me. Don’t let them take you anywhere else.” 

“He is my cousin,” Roger explained when the ambu- 
lance arrived. ‘I want to go home with him.” 

The crowd that stood looking on could not guess what 
a lesson the boy with that white face had learned. Roger 
was Roger no longer—and Moses was his cousin, —— 
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LESSON HELPS. 


———— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1887.] 











4. Inly %—The Infant Jesus... Matt. 2: 1-12 
&. July 0.—Phe Flight into Egypt. Matt. 2 : 14-23 
3. July 17,~John the Baptist Matt. 3 ; 1-12 


4. Suly 24.—The Baptism of Jesas................... Matt. 3: 18-17 

B& July 31.—The Temptation Of J@sus..........eecocseeeeeeereeeereee Matt. 4; I-11 

4, August 7.--Jesus in Galilee......,..... «Matt. 4: 17-26 

7, Augugt 14.—The Beatitudes,.,.... ‘ 

8. August 21,--Jesus and the Law......... 

9. Aumagt 24,— Piety Without Display.,.........cce 
10, September 4.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father...,...0..00+ Matt. 6 : 24-34 
11. Beptember 11.—Golden Precepts. .................:cceeeee ...Matt, 7: 1-12 
12. September 18.—Solemn Warnings.. Matt, 7: 13-20 
18. September 25.—Review; Temperance Lesson, Rom, 13 ; $14; Misgion- 

ary Lesson, Matt. 4: 12-16. 


LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JULY 24, 1887. 
TitLE: THE BAPTISM OF JESUS, 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Matt, 3; 13-17. Memory verses; 13-17.) 

COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 

18, Then cometh Jesus from|18 Then cometh Jesns from 
Gali-lée to Jér’dan unto John, to Galilee to the Jordan unto 
be baptized of him. John, to be baptized of him, 
14. But John forbade him, say- | 14 But John would have hin- 
ing, I have need to be baptized of dered him, saying, I have 
thee, and comest thou to me? need to be baptized of thee, 
15. And Jesus answering said | 15 and comest thou to me? But 
unto him, Suffer dt to be so now: Jesus answering ‘said unto 
for thus it beecometh us to fulfil him, Suffer tit now: for thus 
all righteousness, Then he puf- it becometh us to fulfil all 
fered him. righteousness. Then he suffer- 
16, And Jesus, when he was/16 eth him. And Jesus, when he 
baptized, went up straightway was baptized, went up straight- 
gt of the water; and, le, the way from the water: and le, 
heavens were opened unto him, the heayens were opened 2 un- 
and he saw the Spirit of God de- to him, and he saw the Spirit 
seending like a dove, and light- of God descending as a dove, 
ing upon him : and goming upen him ; and le, 

17. And loa yoiee from heaven, a voice out of the heavens, say- 
paying, This ig my beloved Son, in ing, ®This is my beloved Sop, 
whom I am well pleased. in whom I am well pleased. 
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1Q0r,me %Some ancient authorities omit unto him. %QOr, This is my 
Mon; my beloved in whom J am well pleased. Bee ch. xil. 18. 


LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


Gotpen Text ror THE Quarter: Fet have I set my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion.—Psa. 2: 6. 








Lusson Toric; The King Splondidly Inaugurated. 
ye 1, The King’s Purpose, vs, 13, 15. 

Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Herald's Compliance, vs. 14, 15. 

3. The Father’s Endorsement, vs. 16, 17. 

Gotpren Text: This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.—Matt. 3: 17. 
Ah e 
, Datny Home Reaprnas; 
M,—Matt. 3: 13-17. The King inaugurated. 
T.—Mark 1: 9-11. Mark’s testimony. 
W.~—Luke 8; 21-23, Luke’s testimony. 
T,-John 1: 19-84, John’s testimony. 
F.—Matt, 28: 16-20, Perpetuity of baptism. 
$.—Rom. 6 : 1-18. Obligation of baptism. 
§.—Rom. 8:1-17. Life with the King. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE KINu’S PURPOSE. 
i, Clearly Defined: 
Then cometh Jesus... to be baptized (13). 
Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s house? (Luke 2 : 49.) 
When I am in the warld, I am the light of the world (John 9 : 4). 
‘To this end am I come into the world (John 18 : 87). 
Jesus, knowing that all things are now finished (John 19 : 28), 


i). Determinedly Pursued : 


Then cometh Jesus from Galilee ig the Jardan unto John (13). 
Jesus came from Nazareth... and was baptized (Mark 1 ; 9). 
e steadtastly set his face to go to Jerusalem (Luke 9 : 51). 
I must go on my way to-day and to-morrow (Luke 13 : 33). 
Jesus... endured the cross, despising shame (Heb. 12 : 2), 
ili. Censelentiously Accomplished: 


Thus it becometh us to fuljil ali righteausness (15). 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me (John 4 : 34), 
We must work the works of him that sent me (John 9 : 4). 
Having accomplished the work which thou hast grea me (John 17 : 4), 
Jesus; who was faithful to him that appointed him (Heb. 8 : 2). 
1, ‘Then cometh Jesns... to be baptized.” (1) An instituted 
ordinance; (2) An eager ohserver.—(l) A journey of Jesus ; (2) 
A purpose of Jesus; (3) An act of Jesus. 
2. ‘‘ Suffer it now,’’ (1) John’s hesitation; (2) Jesys’ command ; 
(3) John’s assent. 
8 ‘Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.”” Righteous- 
ness fuuilled (1) By the Son of God; (2) With unquenchabie yal : 
(8) With becoming fidelity. —What becometh us: (1) To all 
righteousness ; (2) To follow our Lord. 


II, THE HERALD’S COMPLIANCE. 
t. Hesitation : 
John would have hindered him (14). 
Be it far from thee, Lord : this shall never be unto thee (Matt. 16 : 22). 
They worshipped him : but some doubted (Matt. 28 ; 17). 
oe thon art the Christ, ion | plainly (John 10 : 24). 
Peter was much perplexed« .. what the vision... ht me 
(Acts 10 : 17). ? mig -™ 
i. Instruction : 
Jesus... said unto him, Suffer it now (15). 
The Holy Spirit shall teach you... what ye ought to say (Luke 12:11), 
hatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2 : 5). 
It shall be told thee what thou must do (Acts 9 ; 6). 
Go with them, nothing doubting : for I have sent them (Acts 10 ; 20). 
Nl. Compilance: 
Then he suffereth him (15). 
They straightway left the nets, and followed hi t. 4 : 20). 
He Coane, and followed him (Matt. 9 : 9). OO G40 
We have left all, and followed thee (Matt. 19 : 27). 
Ghey then that received his word were baptized (Acts 2 : 41), 


i. “T have need to be baptized of thee.’’ (1) Just depreciation of 
welf ; (2) Just gpprecietion of Jesus,—(1) An honored ordinance ; 
(2) A worthy administrator. 

2. ‘‘Comest thou tome?” (1) The greater to the less ; 2 The bet, 
= to pal worse; (3) The king to the courtier; (4) The Saviour to 
the saved. 

g* jah he suffereth him.” (1) Obedient to Jesus; (2) Regardless 
of self. 


Ill. THE FATHER’S ENDORSEMENT. 
|, The Baptism : 
Jesus, when he was baptized, went up... from the water (16), 
Jesus came... , and was baptized of John in the Jordan (Mark 1 : 9). 
Jesus also having been baptized (Luke 3 : 21). 


We were buried ;.. with him through baptism (Rom. 6 : 4). 
Having been buried with him in baptism (Col, 2: 12), 
il. The Dove: : 

He saw the Spinit of God descending as a dove (16), 
He saw... . the Spirit as a dove descending upon him (Mark 1 ; 10). 
The Holy’Ghost descended in a bodily form, as a dove (Luke 3 : 22). 
} have beheld the Spirit deseending as a dove Gohn 1; 82). 


ave seen, and have borne witness (John 1 : 34), 
ill, The Voice ; 
Lo, a voice, .. . saying, This is my beloved Son (17). 
Behold, a voice out of the cloud (Matt. 17 : 5). 
And a voiee came out of the heavens (Mark 1 ; 11). 
A voice came, ... Thou art my beloved Son (Luke 8 : 22). 
There Came therefore e voice out of heayen (John 12 : 28), 
1. ‘‘ The heavens were opened unto him.” (1) The opened heavens ; 
(2) The inlook from below; (3) The outleok from above.—(1) A 
view through the heavens; (2) A view into the heavens; (3) A 
view from the heavens, ‘ 
. ''He saw the Spirit of God deseending.” (1) Endorsing his 
oad (2) Inspiring his work ; (3) Demonstrating hig Messjah- 
8 


“This ig my beloyed Son. (1) The Father’s ayowal; (2) The 
pyedh exaltation.—(l) The Speaker; (2) The message ; (3) The 
earers, 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
LESSONS FROM CHRIST’S BAPTISM. 


1, On Man's Obligations : 
Obedience preferable te ease (Matt. 3:13; Rom. 15: 8). 
Every duty should be done (Matt. 3: 15 f. c. ; Jag. 2; 10), 
Righteousness should be tulfilled (Matt. 8 :-15 m. ¢.; Acts 10 : 35). 
Christ should be obeyed (Matt. 8:15 1. c.; Matt. 7 : 24-27). 
Blessings follow obedience (Matt, 3: 16,17; Psa, 19; 41), 


2. On Christ’s Pre-eminence : 
Pull of zeal (Matt. 3 : 13, 15; John 2:17), 
Full of devotion (Luke 3 ; 21; Heb, 5; 7). 
Full of the Spirit (Matt. 3:16; John 3 : 34). 
The appointed essiah (John 1 : 32-34). 
God's beloved Son (Matt. 8:17; Luke 3 : 22). 
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LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


The fullest aecount of the preaching of John the Baptist 
is given by Luke (Luke 3: 3-18), John narrates in detail 
some incidents connected with the Baptist’s ministry, but 
these occurred after the temptation, and are introduced to 
show how the earliest group of Jesus’ disciples was formed 
(John 1: 19-51), 

The site of the baptism of Jesus is in dispute, Luke (Luke 
3 ; 2, 3) refers to the “region round about Jordan” as the 
place of John’s preaching. John (John 1; 28) speaks of 
“ Beth-abara” (the “ Ferry-House,” or the “Place of Cross- 
ing”), or of “Bethany” (the “Place of Figs”) “beyond 
Jordan” (east of the Jordan), as a scene of John’s baptizing ; 
again (3: 23) of “Enon” (the “ Fountains”) “near to Salim.” 
It is fairly thought that the first-named of these places was 
the site of the baptism of Jesus; but that does not locate, or 
identify, the site itself. Tradition has fixed on a ford not far 
from Jericho, and the claim has been made that it was iden- 
tieal with the crossing-place of the Israelites under Joshua. 
The Septuagint interchanges Bethabra, or Bethabara, with 
Beth-nimra (the Place of Leopards); and Beth-nimrah is 
found to-day near the upper fords, on the main road from 
Jericho to Gilead (see Tristram’s Bible Places, p. 333). 
From the Gospel narrative, it would, however, seem that the 
place of Jesus’ baptism was only a day’s journey from Cana of 
Galilee (comp. John 1: 29, 48; 2:1). This would necessitate 
a locating of the site much farther north than the region of 
Jericho, Captain Conder has suggested (Conder’s Hand Book 
to the Bible, p, 319 f.) the identification of Beth-Abarah in 
the madern ‘Abirah, “one of the main Jordan fords a little 
north of Beisin; and the distance from the most probable site 
of Cana is twenty-two miles.” This site has strong probabili- 
ties in its favor; especially as this crossing-place leads into 
Batanea (or Bethania) beyond Jordan; and it is not far from 
’Aindn and Salim. 

The time was at least two months before the first Passover 
of our Lord’s ministry, because there intervened the forty 
days in the wilderness, and the events recorded in John 1:19 
to 2:12, The traditional date is January 6, to which there 
are no serious objections. The year would be 780 (A. D. 27). 
This would allow six months or more for the early ministry 
of the Baptist. At this time Jesus was certainly thirty years 
old, having been born before the death of Herod (April, 750); 
so that for convenience of reckoning the above date furnishes 
a good point of departure. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 13,—Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to the Jordan unto 
John, to be baptized of him: The word “then,” as used by Mat- 
thew, is somewhat indefinite, It marks the event which it 
introduces as occurring about the time of that which is 
alluded to or described in what precedes, but not necessarily 
as coincident in time with it or immediately following upon 
it. The coming of Jesus to John was in the course of the 
ministry of the latter, and about the time when the Pharisees 








into the wilderness to hear John preach and to be baptized. 
Tn the story as given by Luke, we find the words: “ Now it 
came to pass, when all the people were baptized, that, Jesus 
also having been baptized, and praying, the heaven was 
opened,” ete. (Luke 3: 21). We find also in John’s narrative 
(John 1; 29, 35) that Jesus was moving about in the region 
where John was preaching after the time of his baptism; for 
this event must be placed before the beginning of John’s record 
of the Baptist’s testimony (that is, before John 1:19). Jesus 
comes “from Galilee.” There can be no doubt that he came 
from Nazareth, and that, up to this time, he had lived there, 
quietly waiting for the period of the opening of his public 
ministry. The purpose of his coming to John js described in 
this verse to be that he might receive baptism at his hands. 
He presented himself before John as the rest of the people 
did. The very sign given to John as that by which he should 
determine the personality of the Messiah was connected with 
this fact. The Divine communication, as is made probable, 
if not certain, by the manner in which the Baptist speaks of 
it in John 1: 31 ff, was to the effect that when he should 
see, among the many who might come to him to be baptized, 
one upon whom the Spirit should descend as a dove, he should 
recognize that one as the Messiah. The whole relation of 
John’s work as the forerunner to the one whose coming he 
was to proclaim and bear witness of, was centred, as we may 
say, upon this fact that the Messiah was to present himself 
before him for baptism, Jesus did not need baptism for the 
same reason as others who came to John did; namely, because, 
as a sinner, the entrance into the kingdom of God must be 
through a change of mind and purpose, But it was an ap- 
pointment of God that he should be baptized, and should 
thus enter upon his work with the fulfillment of that which 
was in the line of the foyerunner’s office and mission, and 
that he should be introduced to his higher ministry by the 
forerunner’s testimony. 

Verse 14.—But John would have hindered him, saying, I have 
need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me? It is evident 
that, according to these words of Matthew, John recognized 
Jesus as superior to himself with reference to that which was 
involved in the idea of being baptized by another, before the 
baptism took place, It is plain, however, that the thing 
which accompanied the baptism—namely, the descent of the 
Spirit as a dove—was the Divine sign by which the messiah- 
ship of Jesus was announced to John. The language of 
Matthew himself (Matt. 3: 16, 17) shows this, if not as dis- 
tinctly as does that of John (John 1 : 32-34), yet with suffi- 
cient clearness. When we find the Baptist, therefore, as 
related in John’s Gospel, saying, “I knew him not,’ we do 
not discover a new difficulty which involves a contradiction 
of Matthew,—as if Matthew said “I knew him,” and John 
said, with the same understanding of the verb, “I knew him 
not,”—but only a difficulty or question respecting which Mat- 
thew himself suggests the solution. John knew Jesus in one 
sense, while in another sense he knew him not. The narra- 
tive of Luke makes it impossible, we may say, that John the 
Baptist was ignorant of the wonderful in Jesus’ early his- 
tory. He was a relative of Jesus, and, by reason of the 
circumstances recorded, a person brought into a near rela- 
tionship,—near in knowledge and interest, if not in the closest 
family connection, and not improbably in the latter also. No 
separation from Jesus, in the years of his youth or of his min- 
istry, could have weakened this interest or destroyed this 
knowledge. The probability that Jesus was the Messiah, must 
have been often, or constantly, in the thought of John, even 
in some measure as it was in the thought of Mary, The 
character of Jesus may also have been well known to him. 
How could he have failed to watch his growth and develop- 
ment, so far as he was able to get knowledge of it, or to try to 
get this knowledge, when he was distant from him, by every 
means in his power? As he was conscious, also, of his mis- 
sion as the forerunner of the Messiah who was just about to 
appear, how could he fail to watch with intensest interest for 
the one who should come forward as this divine Messenger, 
and to think of the probability that Jesus was this person ? 
Everything in John’s experience, and in his very office, would 
seem to have made him ready to believe in Jesus as the com- 
ing One, and to regard him as more exalted than himself, 
But he could not know him in the sense in which the word 
is used in John’s Gospel, until the sign was fulfilled ; for this 
sign was the very means by which God had assured him that 
the absolute knowledge would be given. This absolute knowl- 
edge came, as is easily suggested, even by Matthew's brief 
story of the scene, after what is recorded in verse 14, and 
when the descent of the Spirit had been witnessed by John 
and the Divine declaration had been heard by him, as verses 
16 and 17 tell us. John could not have borne his testimony 
to Jesus before the vision at the baptist, and it was the 
knowledge which enabled him to bear this testimony of which 
he speaks in John 1 ; 32-34. 

Verse 15.—Bui Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it now: 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. Then he suffereth 
him: The word “ now,” or “just now,” as it means when taken 
in its more precise sense, indicates that at the present moment, 
when the ministry of Jesus had not yet begun, and John’s work 
was not yet accomplished or passing away, this act should be 
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John recognized and felt. The time for John to decrease while 
Jesus increased,—the time for the forerunner to disappear 
and the messianic King to assume his place, or even under- 
take his work, had not yet come. The text of the Revised 
Version supplies “it” after the word “suffer” (that is, 
“allow” or “ permit”). The margin supplies “me.” There 
is no word answering to either of these English words in the 
original Greek. It seems more natural, however, to supply 
“it” than “ me,” because the idea of the baptism is suggested 
in what immediately precedes, and also in the clause which 
immediately follows. The meaning of the last words of the 
verse is filled out by adding “to be baptized” (that is, by 
John), “Then he suffereth him to be baptized,” or to receive 
baptism at his hands. The possibility of supplying “ me,” 
as in the margin, must, however, be admitted. The reason 
why Jesus presented himself for baptism is suggested, though 
it can scarcely be said to be distinctly stated, in the words 
“for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” It is 
evident that these words cannot convey any idea of a neces- 
sity or duty of receiving baptism on Jesus’ part because of a 
failure in righteous living in previous time. As a man, he 
stood in this regard on a different ground from other men. 
But the word “righteousness” is one of wide meaning. 
Righteousness is the quality or condition of being conformed 
in life and action to what is right, or to what ought to be. 
This conformity is what God wills. Now it was within this 
sphere of the will of God and of righteousness, that John and 
Jesus should at this moment stand in the relation to each 
other which was indicated by the reception, on the part of the 
latter, of baptism from the former. This reception of baptism 
from John was in accordance with all that ordering of God by 
which the Messiah was to appear without royal authority 
and the manifestation of earthly glory. It was also in accor- 
dance with that plan by which the new system and kingdom 
were to connect themselves with the old dispensation, and the 
last of the prophets was to prepare the way for the coming of 
the One greater than himself. The word “us” not improb- 
ably includes John, as well as Jesus; and thus the words remind 
John of what the fulfilling of righteousness is for himself, 
while it also calls his attention to what it is for Jesus. In 
view of his own duty in the case, it may have been, in part, 
that John yielded without further remonstrance or objection. 

Verse 16.—And Jesus, when he was baptized, went up straight- 
way from thewater : and lo, the heavens were opened unto him, 
and he saw the Spirit of God descending as a dove, and coming 
upon him: The words “from the water” are more definitely 
explained in Mark by the phrase “ out of the water.” Jesus 
did not merely move upward and away from the water’s edge, 
but he came up out of the water, in which he had been stand- 
ing. Ashe thus came up, the heavens parted asunder, or 
were “rent,” as Mark expresses it, and the Holy Spirit ap- 
peared and descended upon him. Everything in the story of 
the baptism, as it is presented in the four Gospels, is indica- 
tive of an actual opening of the heavens, and an actual 
descent of the Spirit, as Luke expresses it, “in a bodily form.” 
The explanation of the matter as a mere mental vision, is 
contrary to the whole impression of the narrative. According 
to the statement of Matthew, Jesus “saw the Spirit descend- 
ing,” ete.; in John’s narrative, on the other hand, the Baptist 
declares that he himself saw the Spirit thus descending, and 
states that the sign was a fulfillment of a promise given to himas, 
in some peculiar sense, for himself. The harmony of the two 
is perhaps suggested by the words of verse 17 of this chapter, 
where the voice from heaven is represented as saying, not as 
in Mark, “Thou art my beloved Son,” as if intended for Jesus 
only, but “ This is my beloved Son,” as if another person, or 
other persons, also were present. If the Spirit was seen in 
the dove-like form by the bodily eye, and the voice from 
heaven was heard by the bodily ear, as was undoubtedly the 
fact, it would seem altogether probable, not to say certain, 
that both John and Jesus saw and heard. 

Verse 17.—And lo, a voice out of the heavens, saying, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: “The Divine voice,” 
as Meyer says, “solemnly proclaims Jesus to be,the Messiah, 
my Son; which designation, derived from Psalm 2: 7, is in 
the Divine and also in the Christian consciousness, not merely 
the name of an office, but has at the same time, a metaphysi- 
cal meaning: having come forth from the Father's being, 
according to the Spirit (Rom. 1: 4), and it contains the 
Johannean idea, ‘the Word became flesh.’” The words of the 
heavenly voice are thus the formal testimony to the Divine 
messiahship of Jesus, and they bear witness to John that 
Jesus is the one of whom, as the forerunner of the Messiah, 
he had made proclamation to the people. The verb trans- 
lated, in the Authorized and Revised Versions, “I am well 
pleased,” is, in the original, in the definite past tense, “I was 
well pleased.” The reference is thus to a resting upon the 
Son of the good pleasure of the Father at some time previous 
to his baptism ; and the time intended by the phrase may not 
improbably be that at which he consented to take upon him- 
self the work of the messianic office before his incarnation, or 
to the period preceding his appearance on the earth taken as 
awhole. In any case, the words point towards the pre-exist- 
ence of Christ. It is interesting to notice that in the Gospel 
of John, whee author, as we may believe, thoucht most 





life of Jesus, the descent of the Spirit is regarded as the sign 
or proof that he was the Messiah which was given to the 
Baptist, and was to be proclaimed by him to others. The 
same thing is indicated, as already remarked, by Matthew’s 
verse 17, There is no satisfactory evidence that this was the 
first’endowment of Jesus with the Spirit’s power, or that he 
now became conscious for the first time of his messianic char- 
acter and office. He appears before John, and speaks with 
him as one conscious of himself. It is also interesting to 
observe how Jesus, by his action, here attaches his work to, 
and connects himself with, the forerunner and his work. The 
old and the new met, as it were, in John the Baptist; and 
from the baptism of Jesus by John, the whole movement and 
progress of the messianic kingdom had their beginning. John 
saw this as he thought upon the wonderful scene, and he went 
on his way thereafter to bear witness of Jesus, to point disci- 
ples to him, to accept the fact of the coming time that Jesus 
was to increase while he was to decrease, and to rejoice, as the 
friend of the bridegroom, at the hearing of the bridegroom’s 
voice. Johnthe Baptist isone of the grand characters of history. 
He was at the grandest point of his career, if viewed, as we may 
say, from the outward side, when he baptized the Messiah. He 
was at a grander point, we may almost say, if viewed from the 
inward side, when he said to his disciples: “A man can receive 
nothing, except it have been given him from above. Ye 
yourselves bear me witness, that I said, I am not the Christ. ... 
My joy ...is fulfilled. He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
The spirit of these last words to his disciples, however, was 
the same with that which he manifested: when he said, “I 
have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me?” 
and when he answered the questions of the priests and Levites, 
“T am not the Christ.” Iam only a voice, “the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord. 
... In the midst of you standeth one whom you know not, even 
he that cometh after me, the latchet of whose shoe I am not 
worthy to unloose.” John’s baptism and John’s preaching 
passed away into that of Jesus; but the Divine order was 
fulfilled in the two. The preaching of repentance and the 
baptism for the changed life were needed as preparatory to 
the preaching of faith and the baptism with the Spirit. Men 
were to be roused to the sense of the necessity of the great 
moral change in the very depths of the soul, and then were 
to be led to the knowledge of the way by, which that change 
is accomplished and perfected—the way of faith, which works 
through the love-element within it, and of that baptism of 
the Spirit which brings the heavenly power within the heart 
to make it holy. 





_ THE CORONATION OF THE KING. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The place where Jesus was baptized is uncertain, but the 
traditional site, near Jericho, is a mistake. Whether we read 
Bethabarah or Bethany in John 1: 28, we must look for the 
scene somewhere much higher up the stream than Jericho, 
in order to satisfy the conditions of John’s narrative, which 
allow only a day for reaching Cana from it. We are to think, 
then, of Jesus traveling a day’s journey from Nazareth, 
probably alone, and not having declared his purpose to 
any. He 

“Came as then obscure, 
Unmarked, unknown,” 


with thoughts which we can but faintly imagine filling his 
mind. A similar tension of spirit to that which set its mark 
on his face, and awed his disciples, as they followed him up 
the rocky road on his last journey to Jerusalem, urged him 
on his solitary path from the peaceful seclusion of Nazareth 
to his public life of conflict, sorrow, and rejection, with the 
cross closing the view. The baptism was, on his part, the as- 
sumption of his messianic office; and on God’s, his anointing or 
coronation as the king. There are three stages in this lesson : 
The preliminary dialogue, which explains the paradox of the 
baptism of the sinless by and with the sinful, the Divine 
anointing of the King, and the Divine proclamation. 

1, The becomingness of the apparently unbecoming bap- 
tism. It was a baptism of repentance, in which the subjects 
confessed their sins. The stern preacher, who lowered his 
tone of denunciation before no rank, and: refused to baptize 
the most religious Pharisees, not because they were too good, 
but because they were too bad for the rite, bows in lowliest 
abasement before his carpenter cousin, and feels that his own 
character shows black against that lustrous whiteness. The 
Greek puts emphasis on the pronouns in the sentence, “I 
have need... of thee... thouto me.” Itis like “ Dost 
thou wash my feet?” in its consciousness of unworthiness 
and sin, while so unlike that saying in its recognition of some 
cleansing virtue in Jesus, for which the preacher of righteous- 
ness yearned. Who would have thought, when John was 
flashing and thundering against sin, that such sense of his 
own evil underlay his boldness? THe clearly feels that Jesus 
is his superior, and needs no baptism of repentance. How 
had he come to this conviction? Difficulties have been raised 
as to the consistency of these words with his declaration that 
he “knew him not.” But, not to dwell on the fact that 
antic*pations and expectations are not knowledge, why should 





granted to him by prophetic intuition, as he gazed on the 
gentle face? Why should not the Divine voice have then 
for the first time sounded in John’s heart, “Arise, anoint him: 
for this is he”? It is a pure assumption that John had 
previous knowledge of Jesus. The city in the hill country of 
Judea where his boyhood had possibly been passed, was far 
from Nazareth, and he had very early betaken himself to th« 
desert and its isolation. The circumstances of the nativity 
may, or may not, have been known to him; but there is na 
reason to explain this conviction of the inappropriateness oj 
his baptism of Jesus by previous knowledge. The other 
explanation seems to me both more probable and more accor: 
dant with his prophetic office. But, however that may be 
the picture of the Baptist melting into humility before the 
only soul in which his keen eye had detected no impurity, 
and strenuously seeking to forbid (for the Greek gives the 
notion of earnest attempts to hinder) the incongruity of his 
polluted hands baptizing so pure a being, is one of the most 
pathetic on the pages of Scripture. 

Christ accepts without demur the place which John gives 
him. He always accepted the highest place which any man 
put him in, and never rebuked any estimate of himself as 
enthusiastic or too lofty. Why did he not say, “I too have 
sins, and need repentance and remission” ? An honest man 
would have said so, if he knew himself. It is a strange way 
for a “meek and lowly” teacher to begin his career by allow- 
ing unblamed the ascription to himself of freedom from all 
need of cleansing. If Jesus had not up till that moment 
lived a perfectly sinless life, he committed a black sin in 
tacitly endorsing this estimate of him. If he had lived such 
a life, on what theory of his nature is it explicable? A sinless 
man must be more than man. 

The same consciousness of blamelessness is put into plain 
words in his answer to John, which is Jesus’ own explanation 
of his baptism. It wasa temporary submission to an apparent 
inferiority, which was speedily and permanently to give place 
to a reversal of their relative positions, in which he would 
baptize the Baptist with cleansing fire. It was an act of 
obedience to a Divine appointment, and therefore it “became” 
him. There we catch the first accents of that continual ref- 
erence to a Divine “must” which sounds through his whole 
life. “Lo,I come... to do thy will,OGod.” It was the 
fulfillment of “righteousness;” that is to say, Jesus did not 
confess sin, but professed sinlessness in his baptism, and sub- 
mitted to it, not because he needed cleansing, but because it 
was appointed as the duty for the nation of which he waa 
amember. Words could not more plainly assert that his past 
life had been the unbroken fulfillment of the law, or that, in 
submitting to the baptism of repentance, he was conscious that 
he “needs no repentance.” 

Why, then, was he baptized? For the same reason for 
which he was found in the likeness of the flesh of sin, and 
submitted to other requirements of the Law from which as 
son he was free, and bore the sorrows which were not the issue 
of his own sins, and went down at last to the other baptism 
with which he had to be baptized, though his pure life had 
for itself no need to pass through that awful submersion 
beneath the black, cold waters of death. The whole mystery 
of his identification of himself with sinful men, and of his 
being “made sin... for us, who knew no sin,” lies in germ in his 
baptism by John. No other conception of its meaning does 
justice to the facts. 

2. We have next the Divine anointing or coronation. The 
language here leaves it doubtful whether the vision was for 
Jesusor John. “He saw” is most naturally referred to the 
former, but “ He saw the Spirit... coming upon him” most 
naturally means that John saw it falling upon Jesus, and the 
form of the Divine proclamation suggests that it was addressed 
to the Baptist. In Mark and Luke, on the contrary, it is 
spoken to Jesus. It appears from John 1: 32-34, that the 
Baptist saw the dove, and both the visible and audible tokens 
were probably given to both Jesus and John. It is useless to 
ask whether others, if present, would have perceived either. 
We know too little of the external “realities” which oc« 
casioned prophetic visions, and of the real nature of “ material 
realities,” to dogmatize. The voice and the hovering dove 
were no less “ real,” though no coarse material impact set air 
or luminiferous ether vibrating, or even though ear and eye 
were not employed in producing the impression. It is enough 
that these were actual communications, having their source, 
not in the recipients, but in God’s miraculous action. 

The symbol of the dove seems to carry allusions to the grand 
image which represents the spirit of God as “ brooding” over 
chaos, and quickening life, as a bird in its nest by the warmth 
of its own soft breast; to the dove which bore the olives 
branch, first messenger of hope to the prisoners in the ark; te 
the use of the dove as clean, in sacrifice; to the poetical at- 
tribution to it, common to many nations, of meek gentleness 
and faithful love. Set side by side with that, John’s thought 
of the Holy Spirit as fire, and we get all the beauty of both 
emblems increased, and understand how much the stern ascetic, 
whose words burned and blistered, had to learn. He knew 
“what manner of spirit” the King possessed and bestowed, 
Meekness is throned now. Gentleness is stronger than force, 
The dove conqners Rome’s eagles and every strong-taloned, 


deeply and penetratingly on all things connected with the ! this iusight intu the character of Jesus not have tacn been | sharp-beaked bird of prey. “The Lrince of the kings of 
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the earth” is anointed by the descending dove, and his second 
corovation is with thorns, and a reed is his sceptre; for his 
kingdom is based on purity and meekness, is won by suffering, 
and wielded in gentleness. As is the King, so are his subjects, 
whose only weapons he has assigned when he bids them be 
“harmless as doves.” 

The purpose of this descent of the Spirit on Jesus was two- 
fold. In John’s Gospel it is represented as principally meant 
to certify the Baptist of the identity of the Messiah. But we 
cannot exclude its effect on Jesus. For him it was the divine 
anointing for his official mediatorial work. A king is king 
before he is anointed or crowned. These are but the signs 
of what we may call the official assumption of his royalty. 
We are not to conceive that Jesus then began to be filled 
with the Spirit, or that absolutely new powers were given to 
him then. No doubt the anointing did mark a stage in his 
human development, and the accession to his manhood of all 
that was needed to equip it for his work. But the Spirit of 
God had formed his pure manhood ere he was born, and had 
dwelt in.growing measure in his growing spirit, through all 
his sinless thirty years. Since he was a man, he needed the 
divine Spirit. Since he was a sinless man, he was capable of 
receiving it in perfect measure and unbroken continuity. 
Since his baptism began his public career, he needed then, 
and then received, the anointing which at once designated 
and fitted him for his work of witnessing and atonement. 

3. We have finally the Divine proclamation. God himself 
takes the herald’s office. The coronation ends with the solemn 
recitation of the style and title of the King. We need not 
stay to discuss what was the objective fact, how this “ voice” 
was audible, whether it was meant for John, as Matthew 
represents, or for Jesus, as Mark and Luke suppose. Two Old 
‘Testament passages seem to be melted together in it: that in 
the second psalm, which says to the messianic King “Thou 
art my son;” that in Isaiah 42: 1, which calls on the nations 
to “behold ... mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth.” Thus 
the originals are addressed to the King, and to others, just as 
the varying reports of the evangelists represent the voice to 
have been. God speaks from heaven, and quotes a psalm and 
a prophet. Does that seem strange? Is it not natural that 
his utterances to men should be conditioned by their stage of 
knowledge, and should attach themselves to previous revela- 
tions? Why should he not speak from heaven an illuminating 
word, which interprets whole regions of the Old Testament? 
This divine testimony touches first the mystery of our Lord’s 
nature. “Son of God” is not merely a synonym of Messiah, 
but it includes the distinct conception of divine origin and of 
consequent divine nature. The name implies that the rela- 
tion between him and the Father is unique. It is not 
exhausted by reference to our Lord’s supernatural birth, but 
goes back to eternal depths when “in the beginning the word 
was with God.” His designation to his messianic work, his 
supernatural entrance into humanity, are consequences of that 
ante-temporal and extra-creatural relation. Jesus is “the 
King of glory” because he is the everlasting “Son of the 
Father.” 

The voice attests the Divine complacency in him. The 
form of the verb in the Greek implies a definite past delight 
of the Father in the Son, and carries back our thoughts to that 
wonderful intercourse of which Jesus lets us catch some faint 
glimpse when he says “Thou lovedst me before the founda- 
tion of the world.” Silence is best in the presence of such 
words, From eternity the Father mirrored himself in the 
eternal Son, and rejoiced in the perfect likeness, which was at 
once the beam from his brightness and the reflection of his 
beauty. From eternity the mysterious depths of the Divine 
nature moved in soft waves of love, and in its solitude there was 
society. These are heights where we cannot walk; but on 
the lower levels, such words teach us the absolute sinlessness of 
Jesus, and are the Divine attestation of the truth of his own 
claim, “the Father hath not left me alone; because I do always 
the things that please him.” 

Nor can we leave out of view the thought that the Father’s 
delight in the Son is through the Son extended to all who love 
and trust the Son. In Jesus, God is well pleased towards us. 
That complacent delight embraces us too, if we become sons 
through faith in the only begotten Son. The dove that rested 
on his head will come and nestle in our hearts, and brood 
there, over their chaos, if we have faith in Christ. Sonship, 
Divine favor, the abiding Spirit, the share in his kingdom, 
the inheritance of his throne, may all be ours if we listen to 
that voice which on the Mount of Transfiguration renewed its 
witness to Jesus with the added exhortation “ Hear ye him.” 
If we anoint him king over our hearts, we shall be quickened 
by his Spirit, and made sharers in his royalty. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE KEY-NOTE OF THE PERFECT LIFE. 


Christ’s first recorded saying is “I must be about my 
Father’s business.” The next recorded act is, he was subject 
to his parents. Afterward he gave the whole secret of his 
incarnation, “I an come, ... not todo my own will, but the will 


of him that sent me.” Obedience is the key-note of the 
perfect life. 

John, greatest of those born of women, could see no pro- 
priety in Christ’s baptism, and sought to hinder it. But it 
became him to fulfill all the Law. Christ chose to obey, not to 
question about propriety. 

How close reward lies to obedience! Straightway upon 
his coming from the water the heavens opened, the Spirit 
came upon him, and the voice of Divine recognition said, 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Any 
man can question about propriety of obedience beforehand, 
but any skeptic is confounded at the results. This ideal man 
is not alone in such adoption. The Spirit waits to speak to 
every obedient soul. He descends into every loving heart, and 
the divine voice, like the resurrection voice of Christ in the 
sepulchre of the dead sense, wants to go through all the 
chambers of a dead heart till, in its new life, it cries, “Abba, 
Father!” and the Father answers daily, “My beloved ; in thee 
am I well pleased.” 





. ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 





BY H,. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Then cometh Jesus ... to be baptized (v.13). Baptism was 
a symbol of cleansing. If Jesus the sinless one could seek 
baptism, who shall refrain from it on the score of its being 
unnecessary to him? Every man who is in the flesh needs 
cleansing from the defilements of sin. No man can say that 
he is so moral, so upright, so free from the guilt of transgres- 
sion, that there is no call to him to repent and be baptized, 
confessing his sins. He who would be like Jesus, must be 
ready to submit himself to every righteous requirement of 
the law, and to avail himself of the benefits of every aid toa 
purifying of the flesh. 

John would have hindered him, saying, I have need to be bap- 
tized of thee (v.14). John the Baptist was the greatest of all 
mere men; never a greater had been born of woman. Yet 
he had need to be baptized of Jesus. Who of us shall say 
that he has no such need as John’s? It was because John 
was so great, that he realized his need of cleansing by Christ. 
He who is greatest is most conscious of his lack. He who 
has the finest moral perceptions is readiest to confess his 
shortcomings and transgressions, and to seek forgiveness where 
alone it can be found: 

Jesus answering said, ... Suffer it now... .Then he suffereth 
him (v.15). Not all questions of duty or of service are to be 
settled by the obvious fitness of things. Age, or wisdom, or 
personal holiness, is not in every case to give the precedence 
of position or of responsibility in life. A young ruler may 
rightly direct, within his sphere, those who are far beyond 
him in years. A college president may be better fitted for his 
place as the executive head of his institution, than professors 
who are riper scholars than himself. A pastor may be the 
competent guide, in Bible study and in Christian living, of 
saints to whom he looks up as loving representatives and as 
faithful followers of his Master. A teacher in the Sunday- 
school need not refuse to fill his place because there are those 
in his class who clearly are more experienced Christians than 
himself. On all these points, it is the word of the Com- 
mander, not the conscious fitness of the soldier, which is to 
decide the question of duty. When he says “Suffer it,” let 
the willing subordinate obey. : 

He... went up straightway from the water: and lo, the heavens 
were opened unto him (v.16). It was when Jesus had humbled 
himself, that he was thus honored of God. And that is God’s 
way with his children. Not when they try to clamber up a 
mountain peak in order to look into heaven, but when they 
go down into the waters in the line of duty-doing and of sin- 
confessing, that the heavens are opened unto them. Whena 
child of God forgets himself, God does not forget him. When 
he realizes how much there is in his own state and circum- 
stances which separates him from God, then it is that God is 
readiest to disclose himself to him in loving assurance. Would 
you have a nearer glimpse of heaven to-day? Then do the 
duty that is nearest to you, and that duty-doing may be fol- 
lowed by heaven-seeing. 

Lo, a voice out of the heavens, saying, This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased (v.17). God knows every child of 
his, and God knows just when and how to give help and 
cheer to his every child. Even Jesus had need of comforting 
assurance from God, in view of his long years of earthly toil 
already passed, and of his coming conflict with temptation 
and trials. Therefore the heavens were opened, and the 
Spirit of God descended, and the voice of God was heard in 
loving encouragement and approval. And all this shall be 
done over again in your case and in mine, if it be needful for 
us in our state. For those who are Christ’s are dear to God 
as Christ himself; and all their suffering is of God. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 
In this lesson we shall venture to leave the ordinary teach- 
ings, and turn all our attention to the doctrine of the Trinity, 


which is foreshadowed in the story of the baptism of Jesus; 
for in this lesson we have: 





1. The Father Speaking.—In verse 17 the voice of a person 





is heard, declaring, “This is my beloved Son.” Taken in 
connection with many other passages of the Old and.New 
Testaments, we learn that two persons exist in heaven,— 
namely, Father and Son,—and that both are divine (see 
John 1:1,2). In John 1:14 we learn that this Son (the 
Word) became flesh, and dwelt among men. 

2. The Son in Human Form.—On this we need not dwell, 
as our scholars are supposed to be weli posted on the divinity 
of Christ. 

3. The Holy Ghost.—He it was who descended and rested 
upon the Son. The divinity of the Spirit is not so clearly 
and definitely taught as is that of the Son. But it is taught 
in the Word, nevertheless. The Word teaches that (1) the 
Holy Spirit is not an influence, but a person. It speaks of 
the Spirit as “he,” thus signifying his true personality. (Let 
the teachier look up the passages where the Spirit is spoken 
of in this way.) The Word teaches that (2) the Holy Spirit 
is divine. In Acts 5: 3, 4, Peter tells Ananias that he has 
lied unto the Holy Ghost, and then immediately says, “ Thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God.’ In 1 Corinthians 3 : 


16, 17, Paul tells the Corinthians that, if they are God’s chil- ° 


dren, God dwells in them, and at the same time he says that 
they are the temple of the Holy Ghost, thus implying that 
the Spirit is divine. Jesus himself exalts the Holy Spirit to 
an equality (almost a superiority) to God and the Son, in 
Matthew 12:32. The baptismal formula, “In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” indicates 
that the Spirit is on an equality with Father and Son. No 
created being is ever thus linked with Father and Son. These 
reasons (besides others which we have not time to mention) 
muke us believe in the Trinity,—God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Spirit. 

Are there three Gods, then? No; these three are one. 
“Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord” (Deut. 6: 4). 
How is this possible? We do not know; for the “ how” has 
not been revealed, but only the fact. Can we in any way 
explain the Trinity? Not fully. But as a help in this direc- 
tion, we will give an illustration that has helped us and 
many others. 

The difficulty stated: How can three persons be one God? 
Illustration: Suppose you are walking in the field, and, seeing 
a stone on the ground, you stoop, and, picking it up, begin to 
examine it. You see it is a unit. It has parts, but they 
differ from one another very slightly. By and by, your atten- 
tion is called to a beautiful flower, and you carefully take the 
flower up, roots and all. As you examine that plant, you see 
that, like the stone, it isa unit. But its type of unity is higher 
and more complex than that of the stone. Its parts, root, 
stem, leaf, flower, seed, differ from one another far more than 
the parts of the stone did. And yet these complex parts 
together form a unit of a higher grade than that of the stone. 
But this higher unity has been reached through complexity. While 
you are thinking about this question, a dog comes bounding 
across the field, and turns your attention in a new direction. 
You have been meditating on unity and complexity, and you 
see at a glance that the dog isa unit, just as much as the stone 
or plant. But you see at a glance that his unity is of a higher 
type than that of stone or flower. He has far greater diversity 
of parts than either. Heis more composite, And his higher 
grade of unity is reached just through this complication of 
parts; for he has all that you found in the stone, namely, 
matter, and more,—and he has all that was in the plant, and 
more. He has intelligence, and motive power, and animate 
life. He is much more complex than the plant, and yet just 
as truly a unit. But this higher unity has been reached through 
complexity. 

Now, as you are wondering at what you have discovered of 
unity and multiplicity of parts, a child comes running down 
the lawn, and your attention is attracted to her. If rightly 
studied, you will find that the child is a unit. You will real- 
ize that her unity is of a higher type than that of stone, 
flower, or dog. And yet you will not fail to see that this is 
accompanied by a greater complexity of being than either of 
the other three objects that have thus far attracted your atten- 
tion. What they have of matter and animate life, she has, 
and more. And her higher grade of unity is higher, not 
because she is more simple, but because she is more com- 
plex than they. See now what we have reached. We have 
traveled from the stone to the child; we have reached a 
higher grade of unity with each progressive step; and yet 
that higher grade of unity has always been the result of greater 
complexity of parts, This is as far as nature and reason can 
lead us. But our experience would suggest that, if we had 
the power to go on farther in our investigations, we should 
find higher grades of units than man, and that these higher 
grades would be even more complex in their parts than man 
himself. Each step that we have taken has shown us that, 
the higher the scale of being, the more involved and complex 
its nature. And now when revelation declares that the 


supreme Being is a unit composed of complex personalities, 
are we not ready to say, “That is according to the analogy of 
what we have learned in nature. We have found that the 
higher we go, the more complex does the unit become; and so 
we are prepared to believe that the complexity of the divine 
Being is far above that of man.” 


This argument, of course, does not explain fully the Trinity; 
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but it has for many thrown some light on the question of Tri- 
personality and Unity, and lessened the difficulty of the ap- 
parent contradiction involved in the truths of “three persons 
and one God.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What is the name of the messenger who came preaching 
in the wilderness? Whose way did he come to prepare? 
How did John dress? What was his food? What words 
did he say over and over in his preaching? What kingdom 
did he say was at hand? What is it to repent? What did 
John bid the peopie do as a sign that their hearts were 
changed, and that they turned to God? Do you know why 
John was called the Baptist? We do not know how many, 
but crowds of people came from all parts of the country to 
hear John, and numbers of them repented and weve baptized. 
John had been preaching for six months, when one day, as 
he stood by the river Jordan, where he had baptized so many 
people, Jesus came to him. Where had Jesus lived since he 
was achild? (Show on map.) How old was John when he 
began to preach? How much older was he than Jesus Christ? 
Jesus was then thirty years old. That was the age when the 
priests began to serve in the temple worship. John and 
Jesus both obeyed the Jewish law, beginning their public 
work when they were thirty years old. Jesus left his home 
in Nazareth in Galilee, traveling more than seventy miles 
south-east to the river Jordan, the place where John was 
baptizing. 

Jesus Baptized.—Jesus came to John to be baptized. Of 
what cleansing is buptism a sign? Had Jesus any sins to be 
washed away? No, not one,—never an impatient word or 
wicked action, not a thought for which he need to be sorry or 
repent. John was surprised, and asked why Jesus, so holy, 
should come to him for baptism. Jesus had no sins of his 
own, but he came to stand in the place of sinners. He came 
to be an example. He meant to bear the sins of many, and 
to do just as was required of those who would repent, and 
turn away from sin. That was what Jesus meant when he 
said to John: “It becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” 
It was as if he had said, Let us do everything which we 
teach others is right and will honor God. What had John 
said about being unworthy to serve Jesus? See how the 
lowly one was exalted! John, who thought he was less than 
a servant, was more honored than ever any one on earth,— 
chosen to baptize the Son of God. No earthly worship was 
ever so honored and approved by God as that baptism at the 
Jordan. When you have seen any one baptized, what were 
the words of the minister as he said, “I baptize thee in the 
name of the—”? 

Jesus Praying.—Luke tells us that Jesus prayed as he was 
baptized. We are not told the words of the prayer, but we 
know that often and earnestly he prayed. Rising before day, 
he prayed in the early morning, sometimes all night. He 
gave thanks for food, for help, for wisdom, for answered 
prayer; for he said, “Father, | thank thee that thou hast 
heard me. And I knew that thou hearest me always.” 
Were the prayers of Jesus for himself? For whom did he 
pray as the nails fastened him to the cross? He prayed for 
his enemies and for his friends, even for us, for every one 
who should ever believe on his name. So we may be sure 
that his prayer when he was baptized was for God’s blessing 
on all the work he was to do on earth, and for all who should 
ever become his friends and followers. 

Heaven Opened.—How quickly his prayer was heard! The 
heavens were opened, and blessings came upon him. The 
sky overhead seemed to be parted asunder or opened, and, 
descending in light and beauty, in the form of a dove the 
Holy Spirit rested upon Jesus,—the Spirit and power of God 
complete in him to help him in all his words and work as 
the Saviour of the worid. 

God the Father—He showed that he was present at the 
baptism of his beloved Son. God is everywhere, he sees and 
knows all that is said or done on the whole earth, though we 
cannot see him or hear him speak in words. That day he 
spoke in a voice from heaven, and said aloud the words of our 
golden text. Three times in the life of Jesus, God the Father 
spoke in a voice that was heard on earth. Each time it was 
to approve and glorify the Son. What was that golden text 
beginning, “He delivered me—’? God the Father said of 
his Son that he was beloved, in him he was “ well pleased,” 
“he delighted in him.” Can we love Jesus enough when we 
know how God the Father loves him? Did you ever give 
thanks that the great God who rules all the worlds is a God 
of love, and cares for the love of a little child? He has said: 
“I love them that love me; and those that seek me early 
shall find me.” 

God the Son.—It was he whom the Father and the Holy 
Spirit came to greet as he, praying, was baptized. Can any 
doubt that Jesus was the real Son of God, so owned, loved, 
honored, glorified, by the Father? Can we love him enough 
when we remember that for his sake God the Father will 
love us also, and make us his sons and daughters ? 

God the Holy Spirit.—The Three-in-one were at Jesus’ bap- 
tism. The Holy Spirit came in the form of a dove, gentle, 





pure, and peaceful; for so quietly the Holy Spirit will rest in 
the heart and life of all who will accept and love the Son. 
The water of baptism was an emblem or sign of how the 
Holy Spirit can cleanse from sin all those who truly repent, 
and ask God to forgive for the sake of Jesus the Saviour. 
The lesson for little children, in this beautiful picture of 
Jesus’ baptism, is to remember that, for Christ’s sake, God 
loves every little child, and, if you ask it, he will send, like a 
spotless dove to rest in your heart, a happy love for him 
which will make you gentle and patient, pure and true, every 
day trying to be more and more like the beloved Son in whom 
the Father is well pleased. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


ORIENTAL DERIVED TEACHINGS.—What the Asiatic fa- 
thers thought respecting the lessons from Jesus’ baptism by 
John, may be seen in an extract from Solomon of Pérath 
Maishin. The “fulfilling all righteousness” was the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy, and complying with regulations made by 
Divine authority; not compliance with any chance ceremony 
or whim that might be prevalent. The derivation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity from this passage is common to nearly 
all of the ancient fathers who wrote on that subject. The fol- 
lowing is the extract: “Jesus came to John at the river Jor- 
dan to be bapiized by him, but John restrained him, saying, 
‘1 have need to be baptized by thee, and art thou come to 
me?’ Jesus said to him, ‘It is meet thus to fulfill the words 
of prophecy” When Jesus had been baptized, as soon as he 
had gone up from the water, he saw that the heavens were 
rent, and the Spirit like a dove descended upon him, and a 
voice from heaven said, ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased” On this day the Trinity was revealed to 
men; by the Father who cried out, and by the Son who was 
baptized, and by the Holy Spirit which came down upon him 
in the corporeal form of a dove. Touching the voice which 
was heard from heaven, saying, ‘This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased, hear ye him,’ every one heard the 
voice, but John only was worthy to see the vision of the 
Spirit by the mind. The day of our Lord’s birth was the 
fourth day of the week [that is, Wednesday], but the day of 
his baptism was the fifth [that is, Thursday].” The same 
authority says that he began to choose his disciples “two days 
after his baptism,” and “on the third day” changed the water 
into wine in Cana. Cyril of Alexandria, however, differs a 
little in respect to the first of the two teachings mentioned. 
After showing that Jesus, though a man, did not receive the 
Holy Spirit at baptism, he proceeds “at length” to “the 
explanation of this economy.” We cannot follow him “at 
length,” but can take a little from the Syriac version of his 
sermon on Luke 3: 21-23. “For believing in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, and making this confession before many 
witnesses, we wash away all the filth of sin, and are enriched 
by the communication of the Holy Spirit, and made par- 
takers of the divine nature, and gain the grace of adoption. 
It was necessary, therefore, that the Word of the Father, when 
he humbled himself into emptiness, and deigned to assume 
our likeness, should become for our sakes the pattern and 
way of every good work. For it follows, that he who in 
everything is first, must also set the example. In order, 
therefore, that we may learn both the power itself of holy 
baptism, and how much we gain by approaching so great a 
grace, he commences the work himself, and having been bap- 
tized, prays that you, my beloved, may learn that never- 
ceasing prayer is a thing for those who have once been 
counted worthy of holy baptism.” (We have here to think 
of Christ’s fasting and temptation, which immediately followed 
the baptism.) What Cyril also says of the opened heavens 
is worth citing also: “And the evangelist says that the 
heavens were opened, as having been long closed. For Christ 
said, ‘Forthwith shall ye see the heavens opened, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
man.” For both the flock above and that below being now 
made one, and one chief Shepherd appointed for all, the 
heavens were opened, and man upon earth brought near to 
the holy angels. And the Spirit also again came down as at 
a second commencement of our race; and upon Christ first, 
who received it not so much for his own sake as for ours; for 
by him and in him are we enriched with all things. Most 
suitably therefore to the economy of grace does he endure 
with us the things of man’s estate; for where, otherwise, shall 
we see him emptied, who, in his divine nature, is fullness? 
How became he poor as we are, if he was not conformed to 
our poverty? How did he empty himself, if he refused to 
endure the measure of human littleness?” Cyril goes on 
to exhort believers to draw near to holy baptism, and to pray, 
“that he may open the heavens also unto us, and send down 
upon us too the Holy Spirit to receive us as sons.” The 
voice, too, according to Cyril, not only spake as the Father 
well pleased with the Son beloved and only begotten, but as 
well pleased with all those who should receive the grace of 
adoption. These specimens may show what fresh views we 
get from reading the early Eastern fathers on these subjects. 
They philosophized a good deal, but the burning questions of 
their time were not always the same as of our time, and the 





light they give is quite new to those who have not delved in 
those peculiarly illuminated mines. 





BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 


DesceNDING Likr A Dovre.—In the Midrash on Canticles 
2: 14, and also in the Yulqut Shimoni, the dove signifies the 
Church of Israel in her intimate relation to God. Also the 
Talmud says: “The Spirit of God was brooding upon the 
water like a dove which hovers over her young.” 

A Voice FROM HEAVEN occurs frequently in all ancient 
rabbinical Writifigs, under the desigiiation 6f Bath gol; that is, 
“ The daughter of a [or, “the’’] voicé,” a secondary voice pro. 
ceeding from the primary one, the echo, as it were, from an 
invisible, or at léast momentarily undiseovérable, cause. We 
count eighty such passages in the Talmudim and Midrashim, 
all of which, according to the interpretations by Rashi, Tosa. 
photh, Maimonides, Hallevi, and others, agree in that the 
Bath qol was understood to be a divine voice, either directly 
or indirectly coming from heaven, except in those instances 
where it distinotly refers to a voice from within man’s soul 
itself. R. Me’nahem Reqanati (thirteenth century), in his 
commentary on the Pentateuch (fol. 83 ¢), says: “ Prophecy 
is derived from the divine principle ‘crown’ (cabalistic), 
and is divided into three parts. The first part is called 
‘prophecy absolute,’ and was the exclusive privilege of the 
prophets; the second part is called ‘the Holy Spirit,’ and was 
attained by David, Solomon, Daniel, and other pious men; 
the third’is the ‘bath qol,’ the portion of the wise men in 
Israel after the cessation of the ‘prophecy absolute’ (the 
highest degree), not heard but by those that were crowned 
with wisdom and piety, whereby they were privileged to see 
hidden things, as it is said in Daniel 10:7: ‘And the men 
who were with me did not see it,” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What is the only recorded incident of Jesus’ childhood? 
(Luke 2: 42-52.) What purpose first brought him forth 
from his childhood’s home? (v. 13.) About what age was 
he at this time? (Luke 3: 23.) About how long had John 
been preaching? Why did he baptize as well as preach? 
What qualification did he require of all candidates for bap- 
tism? On what ground did he object to baptizing Jesus? (v. 14:) 
What knowledge of Jesus did John probably have at this 
time? What relation were they to each other? Where was 
John’s early life spent? (Luke 1 : 39, 80.) Did, or did not, 
John know that Jesus was the Christ before his baptism? 
Did John probably mean that he needed water baptism, or 
baptism in the Holy Spirit, at Jesus’ hands? How did the 
meaning of John’s baptism in Jesus’ case differ from its 
meaning in all other cases? (vs. 6-8.) If, as a sign of 
repentance, it had no significance in Jesus’ case, why did he 
submit to it? Can we, or can we not, fulfill the Father’s will 
without submitting to it? (v. 15.) 

In how many ways was Jesus baptized? How many forms - 
of baptism now exist? Is it, or is it not, correct to count a 
person a follower of Christ who reftisés to follow his exam- 
plein baptism? What endorsement beside his own example 
did Jesus give to baptism? (John 3:.22; 4:1.) What 
endorsement did the Father and the Holy Spirit give to the 
ordinance? (vs. 16,17.) Who saw the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on this occasion? Why did he manifest himself in 
visible form? (John 1: 33.) What does this last verse re- 
veal concerning the authority of John’s baptism? Why, proba- 
bly, was the form which the Holy Spirit assumed that of adove? 
What is the exact relation of water baptism to the spiritual 
prospect of the soul? (John 3:5; 1 Pet. 3:21.) Did, or did 
not, Jesus design the ordinance to be perpetuated? (Mark 
16:16.) Under what circumstances may a believer be excused 
from obedience to the ordinance? (Luke 23 : 43.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What kind of life in Nazareth did 
Jesus now leave? 2. To what place, to what person, and for 
what purpose, did Jesus come? 3. Explain “of” in “bap- 
tized of him.” 4. What change took place in those whom 
John baptized? 5. What did the-people do when Jolin 
baptized them? 6. Why did their souls need the washing of 
baptism? 7. What did Jesus not do that other baptized per- 
sons were required todo? 8. Why had John forbade some 
Pharisees and Sadducees? 9. Why did John forbid Jesus? 
10. How does John show humility? 11. How does Jesus 
show humility? 12. How does Jesus state his reason for 
being baptized? 13. What is meant by “suffer it to be so 
now”? 14. Why did Jesus wish to be baptized? 15. Give 
nouns for pronouns in “he suffered him.’ 16. Where did 
the baptism take place? 17. What heavenly sight did Jesus 
see? 18. Who else saw the sight? 19. How does the Holy 
Spirit resemble a dove? 20. How may the Holy Spirit 


dwell in us? 21. Whose voice was heard from heaven? 22. 


How did Jesus fulfill righteousness by being baptized? 23. 
What was the age of John and of Jesus? 24, Why had they 
not often seen each other? 25. Who said that John was 
more than a prophet? 26. Who bare record that Jesus va, 
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the Son of God? 27. How does the Trinity appear in this 
lesson ? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. What is the subject of the 
lesson? 2. Where was Jesus baptized? 3. How did the 
Holy Spirit appear? 4. What did God’s voice say? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. Give the title and golden text of the first lesson of the 
quarter. 2. The seeondi'lessqn, and the third, ; 3. What is 
the title of to-day’s lesson, and golden text? 4. In what 
province was this wilderness where John was preaching and 
baptizing? 5. From what province did Jesus come to be 
baptized of John? 6. What river bounded these three 
provinces on the east? 7. What great sea on the west? 8. 
After Jesus was baptized by John, what unusual things were 
seen? 9. What was heard? 10. I am thinking of a text 
that assures us that God also loves us, and proves it by giving 
us this “beloved Son,” that we might have “ everlasting life.” 
This verse is sometimes called “the Bible in miniature.” 
Who will recite it? (John 3: 16.) 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WORDS AT THE BAPTISM. 
Joun: “I have need-~” 
i Jesus: “Suffer it now, for—” 
Gop: “This is my->” 








“TRULY THIS WAS THE SON OF GOD.” 


The opening heaven 
The descen ing = Declares it. 
The speaking Father 

“As many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God.” 








“WHAT SHALL WE DO?” 
Jesus 
It becometh us + ca to fulfill all righteousness. 
Me 
Repent ye, and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of 


your sins; and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.—Acts 2 : 38, 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Tn all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 

“Oh, could we speak the matchless worth!” 

“My faith looks up to thee.” 

‘Come, happy souls, adore the Lamb.” 

“Oh, happy day, that fixed my choice.” 

“O thou who in Jordan didst bow thy meek head.” 
“To Jordan’s stream the Saviour goes.”’. . 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


ns 


EMPHASIZING MEMORY VERSES. 


There are many Sunday-schools in which the Memory 
Verses, as designated by the International Lesson Com- 
mittee, are recited by the scholars severally in their 


many other Sunday-schools where these verses have no 
special prominence, It was in response to a public sen- 
timent desiring the designation of such verses that the 
Lesson Committee designated them, and that public 
sentiment shows itself in the use of these verses more 
or less widely. 

One of the indications of the interest in these Memory 
Verses is found in a circular appeal for their recognizing 
and recitation in the Sunday-schools of Whiteside 
County, Illinois, as issued by tne Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation of that county, as follows: 


“Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin 
against thee.” 

To Pastors, Sunday-school Superintendents, and Sunday-school 
Teachers : 

The Whiteside County Sunday-school Association desire to 
eall your attention to the importance of memorizing parts of the 
Scripture lesson. An inquiry as to how far this method of 
teaching is being practiced, reveals the fact that but few of our 
teachers are in the habit of doing this themselves, or of requir- 
ing it of their scholars. 

A year ago we called your attention to this matter, and we 
again repeat the injunction with, if possible, added emphasis. 
We believe it should be done for the present good of the chil- 
dren, We believe it ought to be done for the future good of 
the children. The words of the Book stored up in the mind 
are a preparation and a safeguard against temptation; they 
contribute greatly to the spiritual furnishing and efficiency of | 
the Christian worker, and are a hidden spring of sweetness and | 





power to the individual soul. Yet as Christians we have for a 
generation or more been neglecting this means of grace. Who 
has not noticed the frequent Scripture quotations of our very 
old Christians, and the lack of it in our young and middle-aged 
ones? The old saints memorized the Scripture in their youth. 
Our young Christians have not been taught to do it. Beyond 
the Golden Text there has been no effort to repeat the Scripture. 

The International Lesson Committee have selected from two 
to four verses in each lesson, and called them “‘ Memory Verses.” 
It is this Scripture we desire to have memorized. In order to 
have it done, let it begin with the superintendent and the teach- 
ers, and the scholars will soon take it up. For each teacher to 
have these verses recited to them during the recitation or study 
hour occupies too much time, and this, no doubt, has deterred 
many from the work. We suggest this other method because 
we have worked it. For a part of the closing exercises, let the 
superintendent call for those who can repeat the memory verses 
to stand upon their feet; then, himself leading, let all repeat 
them in concert. The advantage of this method is that while 
the time taken is but short, the moral effect is very much 
increased. Try it, and see. 

In behalf of the Sunday-school work of this county. 

O. A. OLIVER, President. 
GEORGE P. PERRY, Statistical Secretary. 


While it could not be said, with correctness, of all 
parts of the country, that the older Christians are in any 
sense more familiar with the words of the Bible than are 
the younger Christians; nor yet that beyond the Golden 
Text no Scripture is memorized,—there is a value, for all 
parts of the country, in the suggestion of the method of 
inducing the memorizing of these verses in the Sunday- 
schools of Whiteside County. It will be well if many 
Sunday-schools elsewhere adopt that plan. 





AN ORDER OF SERVICE. 


No one order of service is alike suited to every Sun- 
day-school; nor is it suited to the same Sunday-school 
at all times without change. Variety, as well as appro- 
priateness, is desirable in the order of opening and 
closing services in any and every Sunday-school. This 
it is which gives an added value to any well-arranged 
order of service, as a suggestion of a method which has 
proved helpful in one Sunday-school at one time, and 
which may prove helpful to another Sunday-school at 
another time. 

The subjoined order of service is in use in the Inter- 
mediate Department of a Presbyterian Sunday-school in 


Philadelphia, which makes frequent changes in its order’ 


of service: 


First bell._—Attention. 

Second bell.—Let every head be bowed. After a moment of 
silent prayer, the school will join in chanting the Lord’s Prayer. 

Superintendent: God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble. 

School: Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be 
removed, and though the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the sea. 

Superintendent: O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name 
in all the earth! who hast set thy glory above the heavens. 

School: Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from everlast- 
ing to everlasting thou art God. 

Superintendent : By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made; and all the host of them by the breath of his mouth. 

School: Who can utter the mighty acts of the Lord? who 
ean shew forth all his praise ? 

Superintendent: The Lord is good to all; and his tender 
mercies are over all his works. 

School: The Lord upholdeth all that fall, and raiseth up all 
those that be bowed down. 

Superintendent : God is love. 

School: In this was manifested the love of God toward us, 
because that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through him. 

Superintendent: We love him, because he first loved us. 

School: God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 

Superintendent : He was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. 

School: Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
Sorrows. 

Superintendent : He came unto his own, and his own received 
him not. 

School : But as many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name. 

Superintendent: Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 

School: Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Superintendent : Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift. 

School: We will rejoice in thy salvation, and in the nume of 
our God we will set up our banners, 


Sing: ‘Heavenly Father, send thy blessing 

On thy children gathered here ; 

May we all, thy name confessing, 
Be to thee forever dear. 

Holy Saviour, who in meekness 
Didst vouchsafe a child to be, 

Guide our steps and help our weakness ; 
Bless and make us like to thee.” 


At a tap of the bell the school rises. 

Prayer. 

Reading of the lesson (the school being seated). 

Singing of a selected hymn (the school rising at the tap of 
the bell). 

Notices. 

Lesson study in the classes (twenty-five minutes), 

Review from the desk. 

Singing of a selected hymn (the school rising). 

Report of the secretary. 

The school will be seated, and receive the books and papers. 


Sing: “God be with us till we meet again, 
By his counsels, guide, uphold us, 
* With his sheep securely fold us,— 

God be with us till we meet again. 


“God be with us till we meet again, 
’Neath his wings securely hide us, 
Daily manna still divide us,— 

God be with us till we meet again.” 


{ Closing prayer. Dismissal by classes, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 





RECENT SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND EVAN- 
GELISTIC MUSIC-BOOKS.* 


There is a constant demand for new Sunday-school 
music-books, and the supply in this line is fully equal to 
the demand. There is a steady improvement, moreover, 
in the character of the songs and music which make up 
this demand and supply. And new standards have had 
to be recognized, in the judgment which is passed upon 
the music which finds most favor, and which has greatest 
power, in the fields of the Sunday-school and of evan- 
gelistic meetings all the world over. Itis seen that there 
are elements in this music which meet a need in the 
human heart as well as in the human ear; and that new 
music-books must be criticised according to the relative 
conformity to the standards of present popular needs, 
rather than according to the absolute standards of the 
classic music of the ages. 

Of most of the new books by well-known composers 
and compilers in this field, it is now necessary to do little 
more than to make a mere mention in passing ; for those 
who have used the former collections of these editors will 
know what they are likely to find in the fresh collections, 
and will welcome or reject them accordingly. Only now 
and then is there a really noteworthy collection which 
calls for special attention and commendation. 

In Gathered Jewels, by Mr. W. A. Ogden, there is a 
collection of new hymns and music of fairly average 
merit as a whole. It includes among its contributors 
Ira D. Sankey, George C. Stebbins, Lucy J. Rider, and 
other popular leaders in this line; although more than 
one-third of its new compositions bear the name or initials 
of its editor. It comprises a department of “ Christian 
Heart Songs” for young people’s praise meetings, and a 
fair number of standard hymns and tunes, together with 
several forms of Opening Service for the Sunday-school. 

A more attractive collection is Mr. O’Kane’s Glorious 
Things. This includes a goodly number of pleasing 
melodies, neatly arranged, and kept well within the 





*Gathered Jewels. Edited by W. A. Ogden. 544x7 inches, no 

agination. Toledo: W.W. Whitney. Price, 35 cents ; $3.60 a dozen ; 
$50:00 a hundred copies. 

Glorious Things in Sacred Song. Edited by T. C.O’Kane. 534x7 
inches, pp. 160. Delaware, Ohio: T. C. O’Kane. Price, 25 cents; 
$3.00 a dozen ; $25.00 a hundred. 

Beautiful Songs for the Sunday-school. By S. W. Straub, 644x744 
inches, pp. 190. Chicago: S. W. Straub. Price, 35 cents. 

The New Alleluia. Edited by M. Woolsey Stryker and Hubert P. 
Main. 544x7 inches, pp. 224, New York: Biglowand Main. Price, 
50 cents ; $40.00 a hundred. 

Pilgrim Songs: For the Sunday-school. Edited by John W. Tufts. 

844x4 inches, pp. 240. Boston : Congregational Sunday-school and 
Publishing Society. Price, 35 cents ; $30.00 a hundred. 
Hymns and Tunes: Forthe children of the Church. Edited by James 
Warrington. 7x5 inches, no pagination. Philadelphia: John R. 
Rue, Jr. Price, 50 cents; $40.00 a hundred. Words only, 25 cents; 
$20.00 a hundred. 

The Great Awakening. Edited by the Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 8x5% 
inches, pp. 160. Cincinnati: John Church Company. Price, 25cents. 

On Joyful Wing : A book of praise andsong. Arranged by John R. 
Sweney, W. J. Kirkpatrick,and T.C. O'Kane. 85% inches, pp. 160. 
Philadelphia: John J. Hood. Price, 35 cents; $3.60 a dozen. 

So: of Perfect Love. Edited by Captain R. Kelso Carter and 
John R. posnty, Dee. Doc. 8 5% inches, pp. 128, Philadelphia : 
John J. Hood. ice, 35 cents ; $3.60 a dozen. 

The 1 Chorus: A book of sacred song. Arranged by John R. 
Sweney, W.J. Kirkpatrick, and T.C.O’Kane. 79% inches, pp. 112. 


Philadelphia : John J. Hood. Price, 50 cents; $5.00 a dozen, net. 

International Song Service. By Philip Phillips and hisson. 84 x6 
inches, bp. 160. New York; The Phillips Publishing Co. Price, 30 
$29,00 a hundred, _ 
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compass of children’s voices, Its uniform standard is 
above the average, Several Responsive Services, for 
special occasions, as well as for general worship, are added, 

Another work which is new without being wholly 
unlike former works, ig Mr. Straub’s Beautiful Songs. 
Its melodies are generally well constructed, simple, 
clearly defined, and free from difficulties which could not 
easily be overcome in efforts at their mastering, It con- 
tains a good variety of pieces for special occasions, such 
as Christmas, Baster, Children’s Day, and Funerals; and 
Temperance is not forgotten, Tho primary class is pro- 
vided for in a series of especially bright and attractive 
pieces. A marked fault of the book is that many of its 
new compositions are too suggestive of old favorites. 
The opening measures of “ Jesus is waiting to welcome” 
recall Dadmun’s “ Homeward bound,” with which it 
agrees note for note. Memories are awakened by “ Lift 
up the standard,” until it seems as if distant voices were 
singing portions of “ Bringing in thesheaves.” “Though 
in darkness,” by McIntosh, is made transparent, when 
using “One day nearer home.” The chorus of “Gather 
the sheaves” is closely identified with “ Gather them 
in,” by Stebbins. The phrase which ushers in “ What 
will the recompense be” corresponds to the opening 
strain of Vail’s “ Will you go with me there?” and the 
path which the mind follows in “There’s 4 light in 
the Bible” leads directly to the Sweet by and by.” The 
first line in “It will not be long” shows kinship to the 
same line in “The love of Jesus.” And so in other 
instances. It is not that this shows intentional plagiar- 
ism ; but when it is noted that eighty of the compositions 
are by Mr. Straub and thirty-two others are hy members 
of his family,—one hundred and twelve out of one hun- 
dred and ninety,—it can hardly be wondered at that 
with the present accumulations of Sunday-school music, 
and with the existing limitations of its style, compass, 
harmonies, and rythmical effects, there is a lack of 
novelty in those compositions which aim to meet the 
yet reeognized popular want. 

In The New Alleluia, by M. Woolsey Stryker and 
Hubert P. Main, there is an enlargement of an old favor- 
ite. It includes many of the standard hymns and tunes 
of the church, with a good variety of the more popular 
Sunday-school and evangelistic melodies. It is one of 


‘the better collections of its class, 


A-new book of an exceptionally high standard is Pil- 


‘grim Songs for Sunday-schools, published by the Qon- 


gregational Sunday-schogl and Publishing Society, Its 
editor is Professor John W. Tufts, and the hand of a 
thorongh musician is everywhere apparent. Less than 


‘one in ten of the two hundred and twenty-eight compo- 


sitions are original with the edifor; the remainder being 
selections from a wide variety of eminent compos@'s, in- 
eluding Arthur Sullivan, Henry Smart, Dr. Stainer, 
Joseph Barnby, and others of recent date. A few arrange- 
ments have been introduced from the work of Beethoven, 
‘Mozart, and Mendelssohn, where the conditions would 
permit this without injurious cutting. There is nothing 
in the book to offend asevere taste. There is much in it 
to command admiration. It illustrates the possibility of 
dignity without stiffness, and of simplicity without shal- 
lowness, in the realm of Sunday-sehool music. It is a 
book worthy of recognition by lovers of a higher order 
of helps to worship in this realm, and jt will be sure to 
command their approval. - Yet it ig gbvious that it will 
not be likely to supplant at once the more popular Sun- 
day-school music of to-day. Its very standard of excel- 
lence is against it, so far. Moreoyer, its introduction of 
new tunes as an accompaniment of standard and familiar 
hymns is a somewhat perilous experiment; especially 
when this includes such favorites as “‘ My faith looks up 
to thee,” “From Greenland’s icy mountains,” “ Jesus, 
like a shepherd lead us,” and “Stand yp,,stand up for 
Jesus.” The book is in an attractive dress, including 
type, press-work, paper, and binding, A well-arranged 
Order of Exercises for Sunday-schools, including the 
Gloria Patri, the Beatitudes, the Creed, and the Ten 
Commandments with responses, is given at the opening 
of the book. It is a noteworthy work in its place. 
Another book in the same direction of an advanced 
standard of hymns and music for the Sunday-school, is 
James Warrington’s Hymns and Tunes for the Children 
of the Chureh; designed with an especial reference to 
Sunday-schools of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Thought, culture, and painstaking are manifest in its 
preparation ; and its excellence in a musical sense is 
worthy of recognition. A large portion of the book con- 
sists of tunes selected from the Church Hymnal, and, 
with few exceptions, these are of too sturdy a character 
for the child-nature. The child-mind cannot apprehend 
the beauties of atch music, nor will such music captivate 
the child-heart: A few specimens of admirably chosen 








illyateations of composition suited to please while it up- 
lifts the chiJd-nature, are given in the latter portion of 
the work. - Of these, Angel Song, Carol, St. Giles, and 
Home may be designated. These are marked by grace- 
ful melody and simplicity of construction, coupled with 
a certain swing of moyement which gppeals to the child’s 
fanoy, without in any degree belittling the merits of the 
composition. If pieces of this class had been the rule 
rather than the exdeption in the book, the work would 
haye had rare attractiveness in its sphere. No small 
degree of liberty has been taken with old familiar tunes, 
such as Old Hundred, Melcombe, Wimborne, and others, 
in their re-harmonizing or their reconstruction ; and this 
can hardly be commended. 

Gospel songs have been so prominent a feature in 
evangelistic services since the beginning of the joint 
work in this line of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, that it 
is now customary for each prominent evangelist to have 
his own favorite collection for use in connection with the 
revival meetings led by him. In accordance with this 
custom, the Rev. Sam. P. Janes has compiled The Great 
Awakening. It is a good collection of material from the 
work of Bliss, Doane, Lowry, Sweney, Sherwin, Kirk- 
patriek, MeGranahan, Lorenz, Excell, and other popular 
writers. It is, in fact, mainly a re-potting of old and 
favorite plants which have budded and blossomed luxu- 
riantly in other garden plots; while here and there are 
new growths, showing themselves in harmonious blend- 
ing with the surroundings in which they appear. Itcan 
hardly be called an improvement on former collections 
in its sphere; but it compares very well with them. 

Another series of evangelistic hymns and tunes is On 
Joyful Wing, by Messrs. Sweney and Kirkpatrick. This 
contains some very pleasing and impressive pieces, A 
few are rather more difficult in arrangement than those 
generally found in works of this class, and in a promis- 
cuous assembly might prove entangling; but if properly 
rendered by a drilled chorus they would be quite effec- 
tive. The book is furnished either in Hood’s “ character 
notation,” orin theordinary notation, as may be preferred. 

From the same publisher there comes another yolume, 
Songs of Perfect Love, in the editing of which Mr, 
Sweney is joined by Captain R, Kelso Carter, an apostle 
of acertain phase of the “faith healing” and the “ higher 
life’? dogmas, This work will have its attractiveness to 
some, and it is not without its incidental merits, Yet it 
is disfigured by an undue prominence of the purely sub- 
jective experience of the singer, even in the proffered 
praises of the Saviour. This constantly shows itself in 
such recurring lines as these: 


“What a holy joy I feel 
Since of all a consecration I have made,” 
“ Lord, by faith I move the mountain.” 
“T am pure within,” 
“ My joy in my Saviour is growing and growing.” 


It can hardly be claimed that this form of expression is 
a proof of the saved sinner’s losing all sight of himself 
in his love for his loving Saviour. 

Yet another book from the same publisher ja of a very 
different style. It is The Gospel Chorus, a book of sacred 
songs arranged for male voices, by Messrs, Sweney, 
Kirkpatrick, and O'Kane. In this work, spiritual songs 
in a wide range are treated with skill and good sense, 
One of the chief objections to male choruses is the un- 
warrantable strain enforced on the first tenors, by reason 
of which very many good and promising voices have 
been sadly abused, More is involved in this course than 
the conflict with occasional high notes. There is in it a 
demand for endurance which not one throat in ten is 
capable of meeting. In the plan of this book, these 
demands are much modified ; and concessions have been 
made to the limitations of voice, both in compass and 
muscular strength, which will remove to a considerable 
degree the difficulties heretofore encountered, First 
tenors will undoubtedly tender their thanks for the dis- 
cretion displayed by these editors. If this book tends to 
awaken a livelier interest in this kind of male-voice sing- 
ing, it will have fulfilled an important mission. 

The work of Philip Phillips stands by itaelf. His song 
sermons and his praise songs have been sung by him 
literally all the world around. They are too well known 
to need either commendation or criticism in order to 
an estimate of their value. It is sufficient to say that 
a new presentation of them with various additions 
is made in the International Song Service, The com- 
bination of Bible Readings and of the Gospel in Song 
will commend itself to many. On the other hand, the 
incongruous accents which disfigure some pieces, in con- 
travention of a correct taste and of musical laws, will 
offend many. An illustrative example of the awkward- 
ness of this incongruity will be found on page 29. The 
disposition of accent throughout the line “in full assur- 
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ance of faith” is ludicrous, the unscented words snd and 
syllables receiving in every instance the prominence of 
musical accent. The line “and our bodies washed with 
pure water” is repeated, and erroneous accent bestowed 
both times. Again, on page 103, fourth brace, the accent 
is incorrectly adjusted to the word “upon,” And on 
page 133, in the second brace of “ Gyiding. Hand,” the 
relation of accent to the words “ city undefiled,” while 
not as flagrant a violation of law, is by no means in 
good taste. 

This list by no means exhausts the recent contributions 
to this department of sacred musie, Other similar books 
await notice, and are to receive it very soon, 





DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT,* 


An important volume on the doctrine of the atone+ 
ment comes to hand from England, The work is quite 
peculiar, In the first place, it was written in Welsh 
(published in 1860), and after more than a quarter of 4 
century now appears in an English translation. The 
translator, in his Preface (p. v), cites the opinion of others, 
* that, though quite unpretentious in form, it is, even at 
the present date, areal contribution to the literature of 
the subject.” With this judgment many will agree. 
Another peculiarity of this work is its dialogical form. 
The entire discussion is presented as a series of colloquies 
between the “teacher,” President Edwards, and a “ dis- 
ciple.” The Welsh Edwards does not dishonor his name 
and title. This method has its advantages and its dis- 
advantages. The author uses it skillfully, and thus gives 
to it its full validity; but the busy minister might prefer 
a more compact and logical method, For general read- 
ers the form will prove stimulating. 

The contents, as outlined in the volume itself, are: In- 
troductory Discussion, The Doctrine of:the Atonement 
in its Relation to God, to the Person of Christ, to Man, to 
Church History. The objective view of the atonement 
is elearly set forth, though care has been taken to dis- 
encumber it from crude, commercial conceptions. The 
suretyship of Christ, his merit, the personal character of 
his work,-~all these are dwelt upon, over against the = 
tion of the abstract and governmental justice of God. 
all these discussions, the mystery of the infinite lov r 
God, in its relations to finite free beings, comés:‘to! the 
front; but Dr. Edwards willingly confesses the mystery, 
rightly holding that it confronts the heathen philoso- 
pher not less than the Christian thinker. The thought 
of vital union with Christ is given a place in the discus- 
sion, but not to the exclusion of the merit’ of Christ’s 
work, The present movement in theology emphasizes 
the former idea, and Dr. Edwards insists that. it should 
not obscure the co-ordinate truth. Luther laid more 
stress on the former; Calvin, upon the latter. The re- 
marks in this work which distinguish the efficiency and 
sufficiency of the-atonement:are:concise.and clear. 

The colloquial form gives an opportunity to introduce 
many ijlustrations and incidental suggestions that would 
be inadmissible in ‘a series of lectures. The author’s 
views are consistent throughout, and the entire volume 
is reverent and uplifting in its tone; and it will have its 
value, as well to those who do not agree with its opin- 
ions as to those who do. 





Fresh Bait for Fishers of Men, is the rather infelicitous 
title of a series of short essays, compiled, and in part writ- 
ten, by the Rev. F. Barrows Makepeace, the general topic 
being the duty of the church to provide amusément for 
the people, ‘ There is nothing we have more-nced to do 
than to make life a little more heautiful, fuller of promise 
and gladness, far laboring men.” The book is replete 
with helpful suggestions, and the compiler reaches te 
the root of the matter when he proposes to prevent 
indulgence in improper recreation by substituting that 
which will awaken interest in the nobler things of life, 
His own successful attempt in this line of work is in- 
terestingly described in his chapter on the People’s 
Course of popular lectures at Andover, in which topics 
and lectures for four courses are given. The Rev. Reuven 
Thomas and Mr. C. E. Bolton give the gratifying results 
of similar enterprises undertaken by them in London 
and in Cleveland; the Rev. Dr. Gage writes briefly of 
cheap musical entertainments inGermany; and the Rev. 
Smith Baker contributes from his own successful experi- 
ence a valuable chapter on working people and city life. 
Any wise pastor or Jayman who is willing to give time 
and thought to this helpful and profitable department of 
Christian work, will find excellent suggestions in this 
small compilation. (7} < 5inches, cloth, pp. 87, Boston 





*The Doctrine of the Atonement. By the Rev. Lewis Edwards 
D,D,, President of the Welsh Presbyterian College Bala. Trauslated 
by the Rev, David Charles Edwards, M.A., of Balilol College, Oxford. 


$x} inches, pp. ix, 246, London: Hodder and Stoughton. Price,S« 
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and Chicago: Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society. Price, 
75 cents.) i 

A decidedly enjoyable addition to the 
minor literature of social description is 
made in a stout volume entitled Village 
Photographs, by Augusta Larned. The 
sketches of which it is composed, have 
appeared in The Evening Post, of New 
York, within the past two yéats. Many 
familiar country scenes and characters 
are here portrayed faithfully; and though 
the author is a literary photographer 
rather than an artist in any large sense, 
her work is interesting, and in a modest 
way instructive and suggestive. The book 
combines pathos with humor; for, as the 
author says, there are many lives in a 
country village which have had romantic 
possibilities, but at last “amount to 
nothing,” an end pathetic to the spectator, 
if not to the individuals. (7} < 54 inches, 
cloth, pp. vi, 474. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Price, $1.75.) 





There have appeared of late so many 
books on the general subject of literary 
taste and reading, as well as upon book- 
making and book-buying, that it ig worth 
while to single out, by special mention, an 
address On the Study of Literature, deiivered 
by Mr. John Morley before the students 
of the London Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching,—a sort of Eng- 
lish Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. Mr. Morley’s advice is strong and 
sensible; in particular, there is a present 
werviceableness in what he says of the lists 
‘of the “hundred best books” so much in 
vogue of late. (6444 inches, pp. iii, 53. 
Price, 50 cents in cloth, 3 cents in paper. 
London and New York: Macmillan and 
Company). 


Our greater American poets are passing 


‘away, with no worthy successors, at the 


moment, to take their places. But mean- 
while our minor verse continues to be 
-excellent in quality, meritorious in form, 
and as abundant as ever. Such poems as 
those contained in Mrs. A. D. T. Whit- 
ney’s new volume, Daffodils, are creditable 
to the author’s heart and hand, and well 
worth the ‘dainty and original form in 
which the publishers issue them. If a 
larger power were added to so commend- 
able a poetic spirit, Mrs, Whitney, and 
several other of our living poets, would 
make lasting additions to American litera- 
tnre. (645 inches, cloth, pp. iii, 132. 
‘hoston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 
+ 1.25.) 





e: 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 
4 correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
311,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
Jrom 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches).in each is- 
sue {or @ year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict wita 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page,: 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Beware of 
imitations. Iimitations and counterfeits have 
again appeared. Be sure that the word 
“ Horsford’s” is on the wrapper. None are 
genuine without it. 











“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” and “ Mrxp 
Curr,” by the Rev. Dr. Buckley, is a 
searching article of uncommon vigor 
and value. It contains a prayer for a 
dyspeptic. See the July Century. 

LORIDA: Its advantages and drawbacks. For 


the above candid book or free information ad- 
O.M. CRGSBY, the author, 76 Park Place, N. Y. 








A WHOLE YEAR IN MATTHEW, 


Important Helps to the S. S. Lessons for 
the year beginning July, 1887, 





I. 
New Testament Helps. 


Helps to the study of all versions of the New 
Testament. By the Rev. WiLBor F. 
CRAFTS. 8vo, pp. 64. Paper, 20 cents. 


“A closely condensed body of helps, embracing a 
Vast amount at a very small cost.’’—Our Bible Tea . 


II. 
One of the best helps on these lessons is 


Talks to Boys and Girls About Jesus. 


By many famous writers and teachers, as 

- Dean Stanley, John Todd, John Ruskin, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, the Rev. W. W. Newton, 
the Rev. W. F. Crafts, the Rev. E. P. Ham- 
mond, etc, Edited by the Rev. WILBUR F. 
CRAFTS. 12mo, pp. 381. Cloth, illustrated, 
$1.50. Popular Sabbath-school edition, in 
stout manilla covers, pictures, only, omitted, 
only 50 cents. These talks abound in 
illustrations, and show just how to make the 
lessons clear, impressive, and interesting. 


Til. 


The Inner Life of Christ. 


As revealed in the Gospel of Matthew. By 
JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. Three volumes. 
Each, $1.50. Vol. I. (306 pages), “‘ These 
sayings of mine” (St. Matt. 1-5). Vol. II. 
376 pages), “Servant of all”? (St. Matt. 8- 
11). Vol. III. (373 pages), “Things con- 
cerning himself” (St. Matt. 16-28). 

“Tt is a brilliant and suggestive series of discourses 


on Matthew’s record of the Master.”—TZhe Sunday 
School Times, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


*  IvANILYITcCH, * 


By Count Lyo¥ N. Torsrot. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by Nathan Haskell Dole. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. 


The popular interest awakened in the works of this 
famous author will be quickened and intensified by 
this volume, in which Count Tolstoi’s whole system of 
philosophy is concretely revealed—and the latest phase 
in the evolution of the author’s peculiar views is pre- 
sented under the guise of short allegorical tales or 
tracts for the common people of Russia. 


THE CONQUERING CROSS. The Church.) 


By the Rev. H. R. Hawnis, M.A. 12mo. $1.25. The 
fifth volume of the “ Christ and Christianity” series, 
by the same author. 


The Spectator of January 22, 1887, says: “‘ We gladly 
Say at once that there is much in Mr. Haweis’s treat- 
ment of his subject which we admire, and that with 
his general aim to give a living, personal interest to 
the records of Christianity, and the words and acts of 
Christ, we heartily sympathize. There is much fresh- 
ness and vitality, much ‘ unction,’—to use a word now 
happily rescu from the mockery with which it was 
once used—in the application of his subject to the per- 
sonal spiritual life.” 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





For 8S. 8. Lessons next two years get 


ABBOTT ON “MATTHEW” 


An Illustrated Commentary for Christian Workers. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
8vo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 

“It will rank among the best commentaries of the 
day.”’—Rev. Wm, M. Jaylor, D.D. Pete) ** For quick 
reference on a minister’s table, for help at family study 
for aid in the Sunday-school lesson, I should commen 
this as the best book I know.”—Kev. C. S. Robinson, 
D.D. (Pres.) ‘Convenient in form. Compact, clear, 
and interesting in comment.’’— Bishop Paddock (Epis.). 
‘*Students will be wise to possess themselves of this 
help.”— Bishop Foster (Meth.). ‘I have met with 
nothing of the kind which, in my judgment. is so emi- 
nently adapted to aid the earnest Sunday-school 
teacher in his preparation for teaching.”—Rev. R. R. 
Meredith (Cong.). One of the ablest commentaries of 
the century.”—J. H. Vincent, D.D. | “ The best 
commentary—immensely suggestive and interesting 
to me.” —Rev. Wayland Hoyt D. (Bapt. 

Abbott’s Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and Acts now 
ready. 4vols..cloth. Price per vol., $1.75. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 William Street. New York. 





SECRETS OF SUCCESS 


Or, HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 


By HILDRETH, 

Author of “ Don’t Marry,” etc. We all want to suc- 
ceed in life and to make money. This book will give 
hints and helps how to do both. 200 pages. Paper 
cover, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. Sold by all booksellers, 
or mailed, on receipt of price, by 

J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 

P. O. Box 2767. 31 Rose Street, New York. 





The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 
ing pleasure each in its way, are a help 
to both parents and children. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of them. Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5. D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 


LANCUACES. 


“The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros- 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
' Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of either language. Sample copy, Part I, 25 
cents.@ Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 


couraged us to issue four pretty designs. Price, $3.00 
per 100, postpaid. Sample set of the four designs 
Methods for Collecting Money 
for special objects in Sunday-schools. 
Samples, 6 cents, 
Ss. 
N F 48-page S. S. Catalogue of Library 
s, Scripture Text Cards, and Su 
iOUGI y e- 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 
Send SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
H. H. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. WY. 
BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 
ystem for Managing a Sun- 
Boo 

piiss of all kinds, GOODENO 1¢ wo 
t Send for Catalogue of 
P jvest 8. 8. Requisites, 

e S Maps, Cards, &c. 
@ | A.H.EILERS & v0. 
o) 
CHOLARS ()UARTERLY. 
Se 
NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
day-school Library. Simple, 
M, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
Bt. Louis, Mo 
20 Cents a Year. nd for sample copy. 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























116 Nassau Street, New York City. 
quick. and accurate. Sample free. 
““OXFORD” 
SYMBOL CIFTS. 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 








Sunday-school librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P. F. Van Everen,.116 Nassau St., New York. 
air ne. conte toon ae ieee Mee ge ase in 

: paper covers that can usted 
tofitbecksof any siz, 





The largest circulation of any 
riodical in the world. ‘** The 
] hila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal and Practical SPon Ga Banos aa- Sam- 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


Of Sunday-schools should send for our catalogue of li- 
brary books if they wish to get good and cheap books. 
D. R. NIVER PUB. CO., Albany, N. Y. 








OMPLETE GUIDE TO FANCY WORK 
FREE to any one sending 25 cents @ stamps or 
money forasix months’ trial my nb ee to Farmand 
Home. Book contains64 pages & 500 illustrations. Club 
of tive, $i. FARM AND HOME, Springfield, Mass. 








Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE, 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
- 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—_—_ > 


OUR PAST LIFE IN RELATION 
TO OUR PRESENT. 


[Editorial in The Watchword.] 


I am not simply what I am, but what I 
was, as well. As a tree gathers up all the 
growth of former years, and contains them 
in itself, so my life is the summary and 
substance of all my past. All that I was, 
Iam. What a solemnity this fact gives to 
our daily living! Every to-day will soon 
become a yesterday, and then it will be 
fixed and stereotyped forever; but it will 
still be a part of myself. O man! O 
woman! look out for your to-days, if you 
would have your yesterdays look backward 
with a smile. 

1. We cannot cut loose from our past. 
I know a man who had committed a hei- 
nous sin, and on repentance had been for- 
given for the same. For twenty years he 
did devoted service as a minister of the 
gospel, leading an honored and blameless 
life. Then one who had known his early 
history chanced to move into his parish, 
and with a malignant conscientiousness 
told the story from one to another, till 
such prejudice was awakened that he was 
obliged to abandon his ministry. This 
man, who remembered to remember his 
brother’s sin when he ought to have 
remembered to forget it, deserves an un- 
sparing condemnation. He proved him- 
self a child of the Devil, whose office is 
to accuse the brethren, instead of a child 
of God, who has heard the injunction 
“forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 

Nevertheless, here is the terrible lesson. 
We cannot get so far away from our past 
as to be sure that it will never overtake us. 
If our own memory shall agree not to 
appear against us in court, there are other 
memories which may do so. Therefore 
the only security is to make your present 
such that when it becomes a past you will 
not be afraid to meet it. ‘‘ There is nothing 
covered that shall not be revealed, and 
hid that.shall not be known,” says Mat- 
thew. Happy is the man, therefore, that 
isnot afraid of his past; so that, whether 
he meets it at midday or at midnight, he 
may not hide from it as an enemy, but 
may shake hands with it heartily, and say, 
I am glad to see you. 

2. We may get a blessing out of a sin- 
ful past. He who can strike the lowest 
note in the scale of regret, can often strike 
the highest note in the scale of exultation, 
It was because Paul knew himself the 
“chief of sinners” that he was able to 
give such lofty praises to Christ as the 
“chief among ten thousand and the one 
altogether lovely.” ‘The sting of death 
is sin,” says the Apostle; and we may say 
that it is equally the sting of life. For 
the memory of wrong-doing is the one and 
only thing which can make us miserable 
in life and in death alike. But if that 
remembrance of sin be accompanied with 


‘| the remembrance of mercy, so that we can 


say that “where sin abounded, grace did 
much more abound,” it may become a 
source of unspeakable joy. We havesup- 
posed that the sting of the bee had no 
other use than to inflict pain upon its ene- 
mies. But the following from a work on 
natural history shows quite the contrary : 
At a recent meeting of the Physiological 
Society of Berlin, it was stated that when the 
bee has filled the cell with pure honey, and has 
completed the lid, a drop of formie acid ob- 
tained from the poison bag connected with the 
sting is added to the honey by perforating the 
lid with the sting. Numerous experiments 
show that this formic acid preserves the honey 
and every other solution from fermentation. 
If this be well established, it will show that the 
sting and the poison apparatus of the bee has a 
further purpose than that of a defensive weapon. 
Another interesting fact suggests itself in con- 
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nection with this. So far as isknown, most of 
the insects that have the stinging apparatus 
similar to that of the bee are collectors and 
storers of honey, 

Oh, blessed parable this} As often as my 
guilty past eomes before me, and sin 
thrusts its ating into my conscience, I see 
that this is only to keep the honey of 
grace sweet and pure, making me love 
much because I am forgiven much. O 
memory! drive the sting of sin deep into 
my heart, and I will cry out, “ Yea, [have 
sinned; but the blood of Jesus Christ hig 
Son cleanseth us from all sin,’ O accuser 
of the brethren! remind me, if you will, 
that “the sting of death is sin;” and I 
will appeal to the advocate of the brethren 
on high, saying, “If we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” There is nothing which can keep 
the honey of assurance so sweet as the 
thrusts of sin’a envenomed ating. 

8. We certainly can get salvation from 
our sinful past, not by the aid of human 
memory, or of human forgetfulness, in- 
deed, but from the Divine forgetfulness. 
A Christian gentleman tells of being 
called to visit a young man on his death- 
bed, to whom he was an entire stranger, 
and how he was staggered by the question 
which he put to him. He took the dying 
youth by the hand, and asked, “ Well, my 
friend, what can I do for you?” And 
glaring on him, with the hollow eyes of 
despair, he answered, ‘“‘ What can you do? 
Can you undo? that is the question.” 
His evil past was upon him now, rending 
him like a lion with remorse of conscience. 
Out of its jaws he could notescape, ‘Can 
you undo?” No, the Christian friend and 
counsellor could not undo, but he could 
bring him to One who could. “ Your sins 
and your iniquities will I remember no 
more against you,” saith Jehovah. God, 
who alone has infinite memory, can 
exercise infinite forgetfulness ; God, wha 
alone has power to create, has power to 
uncreate; God ean undo, And this is 
what he accomplished in the person of 
Jesus Christ upon the cross. When the 
Saviour said on Calvary, “It is done,” 
then indeed was it undone. Atonement was 
finished, and guilt canceled; redemption 
done, and ruin undone. And if that dying 
youth would but lift the eye of faith to the 
suffering Son of God, he had found one 
whe could undo. “ Your sins will I re- 
member no more.” God, who ealleth 
things that are not, as though they are, can 
make things that are, to be as though they 
had never been. “ Blessed be the name 
of the Lord, who can undo.” 
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» MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie 
can thought and life frem ocean toe 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
ecomed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of eurrent number mailed upon re 
celpt of 25 ota.; bach numbers, 18 ots, 
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BR. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
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Bushnell’s Portable Letter | Copying Book 
Isa Copying Book and Preascombined. It makes per 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $5 $2 by mail, post- 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 


Its great size makes it comprehensive, and its low 
et price makes it popular, 4 


Reader, if you have never had the unrestricted use of a large 
pleasures which it is within the power of books to bestow, and have also missed 


mercial advan tages. 


Professional and business people, parents and children, should be alive to the wealth of Information which 


a large cyclopedia makes access! 


A Cyclopedia for the Library, the Office, the School, the Home. 
DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P, Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 


fine steel portrait, $1.00, 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it, 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“A most valuable book, It fs replete tm just such 
pie eenae as the Sunday Spee worker needs, It ig 
practical, and abotin good common sense— 

He most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From Phe Braminer and Chronicle, New York, 
“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
apd 80 thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
commen § sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed,” 


From The New York Observer. 
“He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
k tells haw he became such; it exhibits his meth- 
— 4 ihes | wo" the precise forms and exercises 
wh Kdited so ably and intelligently, and 
bans ne in pod, such valuable eharacteristica, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 
“The volume is rotul written in excellent, forci- 


hold lish, and with rectness that engages and 
3 


e ¢ attention to the ae pe hg from beginning to 

tory is one that will be of great service, 
pen is timely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves,’ 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by thesuperintendents of our Sabbath sehools. 
. A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ong tht to be is well bai the exhibition of the true su- 
perintendent in hel Ss better. ... Others than su; 
perintendents will 4, pa by this book. We com- 
pa wh it to all of our readers as one worth owning and 
sti 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. 
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From Tha New York Tribune, 

“His methods of working, which were ha nal and 
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HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
ae hag N.Y. 27th pens, Advantages unsur- 
‘onr years’ course, 
- ACG: BENEDICT, A. M. 


Waverly, Mass., seven miles from Boston. 
MISS L. A. HILL’S SELECT HOME SCHOOL. 
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time, Thorough instruction in the English language. 
French &German taught by Sauveur method. Cc errect 
pronunciation & fluenteanversation “Bend fore = 
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PATENTS 


F. A, LEHMANN. Solicitorof Patents, Washington, D.C. 
No charge unless patent is secured. send for circular. 
UTTONHOLES.—Our Fumi ty Buttonhole Attach- 

‘ ment goes on ordinary sewing machine, Easily 
managed. Makes perfect and durable buttonholes quick. 
Price very low, Send 2c. Hegge ti. Uo, 1s ia Latte, N.Y. 
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‘THE : DUMB TO SPEAK’ 


Dr, Lewis A. Sayre, Surgeon, 285 5th Ave., New 
York’ City, wrote to an anxious inquirer as follows: “I 
Ihave seen a number of very bad cases of stammering 
entirely cured by Mr. E.S. Johnston. Hoping that you 
may be e¢ pralty snecesrful. Yours truly LewtsA.Sayre.”’ 

For full riiculars and testimonials from the medi- 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents 
CLUB RATES. 


P When he poaghere of ° school — fa hienenging | 
‘or a numbef of copieg,they c: ve the paper at the 
following low rates: BY DI 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, aud half pried (75 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
leas than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers. antl half price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and uew together to be not 
less than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well forin large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers be accompanied by a statemeni that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 

ean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 

ut that the number of copies ordered must not be 
leas than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in exerss of the required mumber may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time. Teachers belonging to the 
same household may be countéd as ONK in making such 
a statement of the number hers in @ sc. . For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in ordor to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “* NEW”’ SUBSCRIBERS? By a new sub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
auy time during the past two years. 

he omitting of a subscription from one member of 
® household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
hew additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 

_ forming a club of either grade Seether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
vr entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of-any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above). When.very large 
elubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 

; itional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a kage to one address, Gouge 
to the ference of subscribers. ‘The papers for a 

lub should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
matter from one post-office, and others in the 

ool get theirs from another, the papers will 


t gocors! ngly. 
réht schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, buf each school should have its own club, at 
whelever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
nD she name of the school should be mentioned in 

e er. 

‘Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


e. 

ibscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
» Changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
“which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

both county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other — 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 


the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more jfudididus advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
_- A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year only. 

The paper wiil not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of a 








one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, wili be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
berenens | at the following rates :— 

r 


rom 1to4 copies, 10s, each, 
“  §tod , 836d, “ 
10 copies and upwards, 73.6da. “ 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
tent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pockace to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
$1.00 PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the fc lowing discounts: 
DISCOUNTS KOR 4MUOUNT. 








On orders amounting to 70... 5 per ct, 
“ “ ie 
. » 800. . 0 
2 * 70... 
= Me 1,000. . .30 “ 
is = 150. . .3 “ 
ne ° 2,000. . . * 
- > 250....@ * 


“ “ « “ 


3,000. . . 50 
An advertiser ts entitled to the bighest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
in auy one year will secure. 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 


On orders tor 2 insertions. . 5 per ct, 
FORT oe Ok Mae 
“ Pan Be aig eo 
“ “6 “ Fy “ 
“ “oS  « a ee” 
“ “ 30 “ ae ae 


“ “ 5 “ a 
No advertisement of less than 6 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for varieaole space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Adverti-ements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address all communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 











ONT 


Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere. 











Qticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes THE 
FAIREST x 
SOFTEST 
*% WHITEST 
SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
compurable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP, 
in its marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the sebaceous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and scaly skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
plexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
domain of the most advanced scientific knowledge 
to supply. It is admirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTTreR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4a3~-Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PI PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer aL FBE to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


@OLGATE & CO., 
TRY THe OED A HERE. 


B® 73 I will mail to any address a cabinet photo- 


raph of the Handsomest Baby in 
= a Boston and my Treatise on the Hair, 


























Skin, and Teeth, for 6 cents in stamps. 
ARTIIUR H. COBB, Boston, Mass. 


7 ° 
THE KEYSTONE WASHER *-.° 


Every one is warranted for five years. Circulars free, 
F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 













BAKER’S 

Breakfast Cocoa. 

Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has chree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
I strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





aD atals! 


GLI H PLUM PU ING 
than home-made, M jient and 
sSisnutonke A iach Dewees thas i aivege sede, 


QUALITY OF EVERY CAN 1S GUARANTEED. 
No used inside the can. No acid ever used in sd} 
. If your grocer don’t keep it, write to ua 


WILBUR'S 


Cos 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {Q stamps 
for trial can, H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Greer drc CoO RDIES. 


reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and ing 
Powder, and secure a beautif 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Gow mess ree Set, otek. Rease Lars , Castor, or 
ebster’s Dictionary. . For particulars address 
San GREAT AMERIC 
















GOMPANY 


AN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New Yors 











which will make 6 gallons of Beer. No 
trouble to make. No ing. No straining 
‘, Much preferable to ice water. Made en- 
A ti and herbs,:such :~ Dande- 


Ginger, 8) Cc. 
of herbs for sent by mail for 
Lowell. Mase 





fakes Five Gallons of » delicious 
bev. St 








THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
A SENSIBLE WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, and Beauty 


>" GOOD SENSE 
Qiks 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 










LEAVING "ata ‘RS 













; » sparkling 

rage. rengthens and puri- 
fies the blood, Its purity and delicacy commend it 
toall. Sold by drugeiete and storekeepers everywhere, 


WANTED 


Every one to know a stubborn Englishman thinks 

he has the best summer drink in this world. Full 

particulars. Stamped addressed envelope and 25 cents. 
J. RICHARDSON, San Antonia, Texas. 


Ry, Delicious COFFEE! ses cin atwers 
nants‘ Wood’s Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


yy If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 
postage with his address, and your own for 
sample,to Thos. Wood &Co., Boston,Mass. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
¢« PrivateFamilies supplied 
with Bell’s Seasoning by 


S t ASONI! NG On aie & Co., 














u : : ere oni Send for 4 
[ SS) FERRIS BROS, Manufacturer, 


— * 341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
ARSHALL FIELD & 69. CHISAGO 
Patented Improved Loita Bustle. 


Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability has no equal. 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
What position the wearer 
may sitor recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
thateach hustleis stamped 
Improved “ Lotta.” Send 
for price-tist,. COLUMBIA 
RUBBERCO.,SoleM’fr’s, 











Boston, Mass, 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


Bette 


WASHINGTON 
"3" BUSTLE 
strength and elasticity, Plated. 
Oan be arranged by the wearer so that the 
in narrow or wide folds, or high in the 

lo not find it 


Pet rs by mail La you d fin in stores. 
ESTON & WELLS MF’G CO, raiisccipnist Poona! 
4, 













BUTTONS 
RAVEN 
GLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING: 


Handwood Mantel, 

BevelFrench Mirror, 
Brass Fraine, 
w= 8) Grate and Glazed 
a uw Tiles, in store. 
i" ti 


c= CM caus. 1. PAGE, 

nNNpoAN Re 337 & 339 

Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


TSHORN’S 
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NAME 
CA BELS IIMITA 


LOW’S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES. 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila, 
Send ior illustrated i catalogue. Mention this paper. 


Gade Rollers #5 


"A TLC 
¥ NO LE 











Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 


Machinist’sand Carpenter’s Tools, 


TOOLS derinateaetnreneee nee 


(Luinited), 607 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





USE BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING. 


Beware of imitations, 


‘ 
GOLD MaDAL, PABIB, 1878 





WORTH REPEATING. 


—_~.—_ —. 


A PRAYER 


(Jean Ingelow.] 


O God, O Kinsman loved, but not enough! 
O man, with eyes majestic after death, 
Whose — have toiled along our pathways 
rough, 
Whose lips drawn human breath! 
By that one likeness which is ours and thine,— 
By that one nature which doth make us kin,— 
By that high heaven where, sinless, thou dost 
shine 
To draw us sinners in,— 
Come! lest this heart should, cold and cast away, 
Die ere the Guest adored she entertain,— 
Lest eyes which never saw thine earthly day 
Should miss thy heavenly reign! 





TWO PROPHETS OF THE 
VICTORIAN AGE. 


[Professor Edward Dowden, in The Fortnightly 
Review. ] 


Two men, whose influence extends over 
the full half-century, of whom one happily 
remains among us still, were true nine- 
teenth-century sons of the prophets, who 
would make no compromises, and each in 
his own way lifted up a solitary voice 
crying repentance and terror and judg- 
ment to come. ‘In Oriel Lane,” writes 
the late professor of poetry at Oxford, 
Principal Shairp, “light-hearted under- 
graduates would drop their voices and 
whisper, “There’s Newman!’ when, head 
thrust forward, and gaze fixed as though 
on some vision seen only by himself, with 
swift, noiseless step he glided by. Awe 
fell on them for a moment, as if it had 
been some apparition that had passed.” 
And another Oxford professor of poetry, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, writes in a like 
strain: “ Who could resist the charm of 
that spiritual apparition, gliding in the 
dim atternoon light through the aisles of 
St. Mary’s, rising into the pulpit, and 
then, in the most entrancing of voices, 
breaking the silence with words aud 
thoughts which were a religious music— 
subtle, sweet, mournful? I seem to hear 
him still, saying: ‘ After the fever of life, 
after wearinesses and sicknesses, fightings 
and despondings, languor and frettulness, 
struggling and succeeding; after all the 
changes and chances of this troubled, 
unhealthy state,—at length comes death, 
at length the white throne of God, at 
length the beatific vision.’”... 

Newman was indeed in one sense, anda 
very real sense, a Puritan of the nine- 
teenth century. He rose in the pulpit of 
St. Mary’s not only to rebuke the world- 
liness of the world but to protest against 
the religion of the day, which had dropped 
one whole side of the gospel—its austere 
character; which included “ no true fear 
of God, no fervent zeal for his honor, no 
deep hatred of sin, no horror at the sight 
of sinners, no indignation and compassion 
at the blasphemies of heretics, no jealous 
adherence to doctrinal truth, no especial 
sensitiveness about the particular means 
of gaining ends, if only the ends be good, 
no loyalty to the Holy Apostolic Church 
of which the Creed speaks, no sense of the 
authority of religion as external to the 
mind—in a word, no seriousness.” These 
are the words of a Puritan—a Puritan 
who was also a Catholic, and here lay his 
a pe with higher minds in an age which 

ad yielded to the sapping in of material 
influences, which had grown soft and self- 
indulgent, and which was bewildered by 
confused voices that seemed only to an- 
nounce an intellectual anarchy. ‘“ My 
battle,’ Newman writes, “was with Lib- 
eralism ; by Liberalism I meant the anti- 
dogmatic principle and its developments.” 
Peace of mind and a cheerful counte- 
nance are indeed the gifts of the gospel, 
but they should follow zeal and faith ; they 
should follow a recognition of the severe 
and terrible side of religion. “I will not 
shrink from uttering my firm conviction,” 
said Newman, “that it would be a gain to 
this country were it vastly more supersti- 
tious, more bigoted, more gloomy, more 
fierce in its religion, than at present it 
shows itself to be. Not, of course, that I 
think the tempers of mind herein implied 
desirable, which would be an’ evident ab- 
surdity, but I think them infinitely more 
desirable and more promising than a 
heathen obduracy, and a cold, self-suffi- 
cient, self-wise tranquility.”’. . . 

Our second prophet was laid to rest six 
years since under the green turf of Eccle- 
fechan. A tomb of the prophet was built 
—built it may be with untempered mortar; 
and since then the amusement of his 
countrymen has been to pull out one stone 
and another, or scribble on their surface 
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caricatures and insolent verses. Carlyle’s 
prime influence, as I have written else- 
where, was a religious one. His heritage 
of faith was indeed transformed, but it 
was never cast away. To the last there 
remained in him much of the Puritan; 
but the intellectual fetters of Puritanism 
could not bind his growing intellect, nor 
could he be content to starve his emotions 
by excluding from view the passion and 
the beauty of the world. How to holda 
steadfast course, how to live a spiritual life 
and yet be free, neither self-imprisoned in 
* system nor in bondage to outworn form 
ceremony—this was the problem of 
orohialn with the young Carlyle .. . From 
Goethe he had learned what, indeed, his 
own shrewd Scottish head could well con- 
firm, that to drift no-whither in the inane 
is not the highest destiny of a human 
creature; that, on the contrary, all true 
expansion comes through right limitation, 
all true freedom through obedience. Hence 
the rule, “ Do the work that lies nearest 
to your hand;” hence.the preciousness of 
any fragment’ of living reality, any atom 
of significant facet. If Carlyle was an 
idealist, he was an idealist in the service of 
what is real and positive. He did not pore 
perpetually with bent head and myopic 
vision on petty details; he could search 
for a fact as well as D: -yasdust, but he did 
not wear Dryasdust’s spectacles, The little 
illuminated spot on which men toil and 
strive, and leve and sorrow, is environed, 
for Carlyle’s prophetic vision, by the 
immensities; the day, so bright and dear, 
wherein men serve or sin, is born from a 
deep eternity, which swiftly calls it back 
and engulfs it. From which contrast be- 
tween great and little, the transitory and 
the eternal, spring many surprises of 
humor and of _pathos which in the end 
cease to surprise, and become a humor 
and a pathos en permanence for those who 
see the universe through the sympathetic, 
sad, and yet, at the same time, the Aristo- 
phanic eyes of Carlyle, 

In whatever eles Carlyle may have 
failed, he did not fail in impressing on 
those who took bis teaching to heart a 
sense of the momentous issues of the time; 
a sense that a great social revolution was 
in progress; that it was attended with 
stupendous dangers, and called before all 
else for loyal, obedient, faithful, God- 
fearing men. He would, ifit were possible, 
have helped to discipline and train a regi- 

ment of modern Ironsides, and then have 
trusted to God to send a Cromwell to be 
their leader. He could not huzza for 
Foam % 5 RU cotton, and oil, and coal, 
Crysfal Palaces, the machiuery or the 
shows of society, while society itself was 
ailing attheheart. Reverence, obedience, 
spiritual insight, fidelity to duty, honest 
work—did England more or less of 
these? If less, how vain and wicked was 
the modern cant of rogress! Progress— 
yes, progress towa: the devil and the 

lack pit of Gehenna. ... Mr. Froude, in 

a remarkable passage, has described the 
infinenas of Carlyle’s writings on young 
men who felt painfully the trouble and 
difficulty of the time, and were agreed to 
have done with compromise and conven- 
tionalitics. “‘To the young, the generous, 
to every one who took life serjously, who 
wished to make an honorable use of it, 
and could not be content with making 
mouey, his words were like the morning 
reveille.”  “ Carlyle’s doctrine,” says Mr. 
’ Morley, “has alt! its foundations in the 
purest ioliaidealiegs No; itis empirical 
utilitarianism, confessing that it cannot 
prove anything with respect to ultimate 
ends, which eannot pass beyond individu- 
alias and Carlyle’s doctrine has its roots 

n God—in God, not to be revealed after 
death, in a beatific vision seated upon the 
great white throne, but here and now, in 
his world of sinning, toiling, suffering, 
oe and women, “Tt is to you, 
ye workers,” he writes, “ who do already 
work, and are as grown men, noble and 
honorable in a sort, and the whele world 
calls for new work and nobleness. Subdue 
mutiny, discord, widespread despair, by 
manfuiness, justice, merey, and wisdom. 
Chaos is dark, deep as Hell; let light be, 
and there is instead a green flowery world. 
Oh! it is great, and there is no other great- 
ness. To make some nook of God’s 
creation a little fruitfuller, better, more 
worthy of God; to make some human 
hearts a little wiser, manfuller, happier, 
more blessed, less aceursed!” Such words 
as these, and the words—so different and 
yet not wholly alien—from the pulpit of 
St. Mary’s, affected young and ardent 
spirits as words of genuine prophecy. 








Pocket Lessons for Sunday-schools, Full text ofyear’s 
lessons. 68 pp. , 254x434. Fits vest pocket. Recommended 
by seading workers. 5, ce & & dealers have them 
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Sunday-school teachers will hardly wish to do without a book 
which is generally commended for their use by those who are 


acknowledged to be competent judges. 


Such a book is Dr. 


Trumbull’s « Teaching. and Teachers.” 
Perhaps you think that a book on teaching must be dry and 
tedious, but The Illustrated Christian Weekly declares ‘There 


is not a dull line in it. 


It fairly sparkles even while discussing 
the most substantial subjects ;” 


who begins a chapter will be apt to continue to its close ;” 


The Presbyterian says, “ He 
and 


The Watchman, of Baston, calls it ‘‘a live book from imnglt. 


to conclusion.’ 


You have noticed the change in price. 
erate circumstances can now afford to get it. 
$1.50, and the book was not high at that. 


as follows: 


One copy, mailed, . 


Teachers in mod- 
The old price was 
The new prices are 


$1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid. 
The lowest price named is a wholesale price, and it is 
expected that clubs will be formed in many schools in order to 


take advantage of it. 





From the Hon. Herry BARNARD, LL.D., formerly 
Commissioner of Education of the United States. 

“T have read your Teaching and Teachers 
through, and am charmed with it, and so is my 
wife. It isthe hest book for teachers, not only of 


Sunday-schools, but of any grade and class of 
schools.”’ 


From the Rey. Mark Hopxrins, D.D,, LL.D., for- 
merly President of Williams College. 

“It isa work that hits the nail on the head, and 
T am sure will be of great service to very many. So 
far as I have had success in teaching, it has been 
by an imperfect application of the principles you 
have so fully and successfully illustrated. It wasa 
work much needed, and I congratulate you on 
having written it.” 


From the Hon. ANDREW D. Warts, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Cornell University. 


“T havegrun along through many pages already, 
whieh fill me with a desira to read it through. 
Books of this kind, fresh and to the point, regard- 
ing teaching, especially those by men of experience 
like yourself, have a fascination for me.” 


From the Hon. Jutrus H. SEELYE, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Amherst College. 


“T have found it both instructive and fascinating. 
I shall rejoice in its wide cireulation ; for it is cer- 
tainly a most healthy and@ helpful book.” 


From FRANKLIN Carter, LL.D., President of Wil- 
Tiams College. 

“T do not fail to predict for it very wide useful- 
ness, Ifevery Sunday-school teacher would study 
its wise counsels, and make the principles set forth 
the guiding rules of his activity, I believe there 
would be an immense advance in religious work.”’ 


From the Rev. WILLIAM F, WARREN, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Boston University. 


“Tt is full of wise words, and I hope it may have 


a wide reading among the elass for whom it is de- 
signed.” 


From the Rev, HowarpD Crosspy, DD, LL D., for- 
merly Chancellor of the University of the City 
of New York, 

“Tt is an invaluable instructor of the instruetor, 
showing forcibly the common errors of many, and 
using strong. common sense and graphie illustration 
to enforce the right method of ‘making the pupil 
to know.’ * 


From Professor AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

“T know of nothing else which will bear com- 
parison with your exhaustive treatise. It cannot 
but be an invaluable aid to teachers, and usefully 
suggestive also to pastors.’’ 


From WILLIAM W. Patron, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Howard University. 

“Tt is am admirable book, and exaetly hits the 
mark at which it aims. And then it excels in the 
quality of being instructive without a trace of dull- 
ness; which completes the success.”’ 





From MERRILL E. GATES, Ph.D., President of Rut- 
gers College. 

“ In these days, when the multiplication of ‘ aids’ 
for the Sunday-school teacher is rendering easy so 
much of careless, formal, perfunctory ‘teaehing,’ 
it is a matter for congratulation with all thoughtful 
lovers of Sunday-sehool work, that a book like your 
Teaching and Teachers appears. A loving inter- 
est of twenty years’ growth in this work approves 
heartily of the scope and of almost every detail of 
your book.” 


From the Rev, 8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Vassar College, 

‘The treatment is very sensibleand practical. I 
think it will be of service to many a puzzled 
teacher, whose wits are confused about what he 
has to do, and how he shall do it.” 


From Professor Gro, P. FisHzr, D.D., LL.D., Yale 
College. 

“The topies and the method of handling them 
are such that the work cannot fail to be highly 
stimulating and inatractive to the class for whose 
benefit it is written.’”* 


From Major-General Josuva L. CHAMBERLAIN, for- 
merly President of Bowdoin College. 
“T find it full of valuable suggestions, and of real 
inspiring power.” 


From the Rev. AtvaH Hovey, D D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Newton Theological Seminary. 


‘Tt seems to me to explain very clearly what 
teaching is, and the conditions on which success in 
teaching depends. I hope it will he read by great 
numbers. It will enlerge the horizon of teachers, 
and stimulate them to achieve far more than they 
have ever yet attempted.” 


From Professor CHARLES A. AIKEN, D.D., LL.D., 
Princeton Theological Seminary (in The Presby- 
terian Review). : 

“Dr. Frumbull’s discussion goes to the very foun- 
dation of the theory and art of teaching, and 
reaches out into all that is really tributary to the 
great object of this partieular teaching. His long 
experience, his wide and discriminating observa- 
tion, his admirably clear and incisive style, bis apt 
and varied illustrations, add to the attractiveness 
of his work,—the chief commendation of which, 
after all, is the earnestness with ‘which he pushes 
aside all inferior and inadequate conceptions of 
Sunday-school work, to exalt teaching, and to con- 
tribute something to its being more intelligently 
attempted, and more generally aecomplished.’’ 


From Professor JomN P. GULLIvER, D.D., Andover 
Theological Seminary (in The Andover Review). 
‘“Tt soon becomes plain to the reader that the 
may who wrote this book understemds the science 
of teaching, and that he fs full of’, the scientific 
spirit. No one should suppose that this indicates a 
dull book or a tedious one. . The, style, also, is 
vivacious and clear, and anecdotes~all of them 
pertinent, some of them capital—bristle on every 
page. We give a most hearty comnpendation to 
the book.’ 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pubtisher, 
_ 2032 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia, 
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, Bulbs and Plants. Our new 
Giant Pausies are the largest and 
enty-tive 


SEEDS. % eee 


JOHN LEWIS culE New York. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for iltus. ca’ 
w. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 


{B85 b 3B AMY Se 


ily buys then. Gomspie and eee eeites mail, 
1éc. inde. 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, bos 851, in by ma 


IBERAL SALARY f2'2'c.lirg, men to, intro: 
en 
plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia for 
ration. Sind at at once far particulars. JO (o5 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadejphia, Pa. 


4é SAM AMAN TI HA « SARATOGA ” 


AMAN Aine Funny Cuts. 
Sells like fun. ANTHA HUBBARD BROS., Phila. 


$5 to $10 A DAY, se3."4.5°2 
. Lage One 
writes: “J make from el gy t-< — Can maka 
every day in the year. o Tose So & orders 
about three days, Terms = J oS iEanee 

00K AGENTS WANTED.— Men an? women, 

for John B, Gesah's aga Platform Echoes, or Liv- 

ng Truths for Head and Heart,’’—his last and best 


book. $100 to $200 a month, Send for circulars. Ad- 
dress A, LD. WorTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the advere 
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Getting iN 
A New. Song-Book. 


Don’t be in such a hurry to 
get a new song-book that you'll 
not examine Glad Hallelujahs, 
Sweney and Kirkpatrick’s new- 
est book. They say their dest. 
We give their opinion because, 
they are better judges. We've 
listened, and we’ve sung. Such 
singing! Grand! expresses it 
exactly. It’s suitablefor Church 


or School. Have it. 


By mail, 35 cents. By express (not prepaid), $3.60 
per dozen; $30 per 100. One sample copy 25 cents. 

Further inducements to Schools, Churches and 
Evangelists. Write us. 


T. T. Tasker, Sr., Pusiisuer, 
92t ARCH St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





(July 9, 1887. ° 


JAMES McCREERY 


& CO. 


INVITE PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THEIR 
GOODS SUITABLE FOR SUMMER VACATION 
Wear. THE POPULAR KNITTED 

Suir ror Lapres, Misses, AND CHILDREN 
HAS NO EQUAL; IT IS LIGHT IN WEIGHT, 
FASHIONED FOR COMFORT, AND ADAPTED FOR 
THE SEASHORE, YACHTING, AND Lawn TEN- 
Nis. Ir consists oF A Skirt, Biovuss, CaP, 
AND SASH, COMPLETE AND READY TO PUT ON 
WHEN DELIVERED TO THE CUSTOMER, 

For MEN AND Boys THERE IS A VERY 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE FAMOUS Mac- 
KENZIE FLANNEL NEGLIGE SHIRTS, AS 
WELL AS MANY OTHER KINDS OF WHITE 
AND COLORED FLANNEL SHIRTS AND 
WaistTs. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, | 
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Mistress—Did you clean all'the paint in this kitchen with that little basin ? 
Girl—Certainly, Ma’am, for I use Sapolio, and you must admit that it is clean. 
Mistress—Indeed, I do; but I was wondering whether such a thing was possible. 


“GOOD SERVICE IS A GREAT ENCHANTMENT.” 


Those who have used 
‘> SAPOLIO 


in house-cleaning know that its service is like magic. 
Commor goap fails to accomplish satisfactory results in scouring and cleaning, 
and necessitates a great outlay of time and labor, which more than balances any 
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Are 00 a Singing Class Teacher? 


om 


= 


Tf 80, send us your name and 
PERMANENT ADDRESS 
an‘ we will mail t Ach ». & sample 
copy of * CHERS B,” By 
Geo. F. Root, a ver dhe ittle woul containing 
the elomentar principles of music and the best 
method of teaching then. This offer holds good until 


Sept. let, 1887 only regular price Me - 
ers’ Club” i is 25 cents. dress " a 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., 
SCincinnati, O. 


JEWELS OF PRAISE 


A new Sunday-school Singing Book. 
By ASA HULL. 
.. As a book of new Sunday-school music, we 


the World to Produce its Equal 


mber of New Sones that will be sung and 
hin the memory for years to come. 
0; png is the old standard size and 
pen re r dozen, or $30 per hun- 
Becimen vomet we = 25 conisi in 
Vers, 35 cents. Adc 


‘HULL, 150 Nassau St., ‘New York. 
PALMER’S BOOK OF GEMS. 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


111 songs, with music, many of them new. The old 
Pieper ts high order, selected by R. H. Pal- 








»Mus. Doc. ,and 200Sunday-school superintendents, 
» $10 per 100 copies; single copies by mail, 12c. 


eicLow & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


INFANT PRAISES 


at new book - Pes ft aes. now ready. 


JOHN'S. HOOD, 8 Aken sr, |; 


Hymne sTUNES 
= CHILDREN Siurck 


new Hymoal. Endorsed by eB ube hevecse Bend 
mp! aye Muste and Worda, eh35 
andres post 0.00 | Pothandeae wat 

0. z. BUR, Jr., Publisher, 435.40 St., Phi 

af CHURCH ERAS + Poa Est in F, 10c. 

ntate Domino in F, 25c. us Misereatur, E 

at 120. Benedic Anima Mea. » C, — All composed 

Fred Maxson. Eveni Prayer, H. Leslie Morse 

of above mal , upon receipt ot 

vou piles. Stam received. a. ss W H. BONER 

usic Publishers, 1102 Chestnut t St., Phila., Pa. 


ELCOME SONGS for Sunday-schools, 
Words and music, costs but $5.00 = 100 copies, 

Large enough collection for any schoo:. Four separate 
Rumbers issued. Send for sam 5 ss jes. 5 cents for 


number. F. H. REVELL, Publisher, Chicago. 


it GATES AJ AR » The greatS.8. music book. Un- n- 


° queen — frem everywhere 

Bingle copy, 35 60 per dozen, $36 per hundred. 
FREE ‘ toat aa leothnn foractanenie singing-books. 

. Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 




















CHOIR LEADEBPS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
pant He JOHN anthems. 
THE JOH CHURCH co., Cincinnati, 0. o. 


SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & CO, 


TON, for list and description of iy th 
ECHL and all other SAC RE SONG B 








OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S. s. 


PRECES. 
HEAVY PAPER EDITION: 
gumontnn Ss 12 Designs, 6% cts. 
i rs 
Back BR, hed ly 30c. per 100. 
CARDBOARD EDITION: 
s months, > Designs, 16 cts. 


Back chee only 60c. per 100 
os le set of the Heavy r Edition sent, postpaid, 
0 cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents, 
WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





saving in cost. 
house-cleaning and scouring. 


Practical people will find Sapolio the best and cheapest soap for 
Try a cake of it at once. 


No, 15, [Copyright, March, 1887. 





YOU'LL BE GLAD YOU GOT IT. 


nese can get a suit for $12, near by, but it’s not much. You can’t expect anything good for 


that ores. 


ou’ll be mistaken if you think that about our $12 Suit of Undressed Cloth. It will an- 


swer for every day; it will be liked well enough for best. 


We recommend it. 
get your money. 


Blue and Black. 


If you’re dissatisfied when you get the Suit, send the goods back, and 


"You can’t get such a Suit at the price except from us; and we’ll fit you well. 


Ask for samples. 


WANANIAKER *& BROWN, 
OAK HALL, South-east Cor. Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 








PHILADELPHIA’ MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


Capital, 500,000. 


AND 


y 4 MORTGAGES * 


Collects Rents, - 
ral Trust and Financial basi 


CEO.D.KRUMBHAAR, S the 


(Full Paid.) 
S SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
and its own Mt PER poet: , REAL. STALE 


secured 
MORTGAGES 0 Real Bet 
half times the aqgauat of of the mortgag: 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


LER, RT: McC 


322 Chestnut St. 


ARTER,Jr., CEQ.JUN 


mbhaar, Charles Platt, Charles Huston, Gres. L, Bailey, wm. H. Ingham, 


Geo. 
DIRECTORS \Wnthrop 8 Smith, £2 B. 


Ree Geo.D.McCreary, C 
Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Saaek Harris, Lawrence Lewis, Jr 


has. H. Banes, Thomas Woodnutt, 





Oo) "7° 
GS io fe) 
The American Sn vectment Semanems, of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, with a paid-up capital of $600,- 
000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mortgage Loans 
drawing seven per cent, both principal and interest 
Ft Fo nyeemee gl A.lso 6 per cent 10-year Deben- 
ture Bonds, secured by 105 per cent of first Mortgage 
ee held in trust by The ™ ercantile Trust Com- 
my, N. W. 5 per cent certificates of deposit for 
Periods under one year. Write for full information and 
references to the company at 150 N u St., N.Y. 
A. L, Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 
Geo. H. aa Jr., = Walnut — gents 
A. w. T for Philadelphia. 


mor gg Through the 


NVE ound and Reliable 


ERN Filet MORTGAGE CO. 
President. 


STERI L. H. Perk 
LAWRENCE, KAN. ace” 

PAID UP Sagt at : Ferm Loe es 
The Choicest 
Company's Zz yore tures, ay ote m its paid 
up Capital and Assets of over ‘9650, No losses, 
11 Years? experience, with absolute satisfaction 
to over 4500 investors. Send for circulars, forms 
and full information, Branch Oftices in N.Y. City and 
Albany. N.Y. Office: 137 B’way, C. C. HINE & SON, Agts. 

Philadelphia Office : 102 South Fourth St. 

ANK SKINNER, Agent. 








PENGCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


,USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 


oted for Superiority of Metal. naan and Durability. 
20 Samples for Trial, paid, 10 ets, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN 8 & 00. RAPER ME 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS — 























ASSETS, 
¥ $8,417,000. 
SURPLUS, 


$2, 096,000. 


wei Pi. Polioy-holders, $12, 512,500,000, 
ee ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA, 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


ISSUES TH 


BEST LIFE POLICY in the Market. 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 








Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
U HAVWE LIVED AND WON. 
For BB. of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 


THE CIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 








AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Walnut Sireet, Philadelphia. 

















Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
PAPER BY MAIL. 
ARE You A bd age us 6 cents (to pay 
tag, in the various styles and 
S, more than 
Papers, which we sell BY THE POUND, from 
15 cents upwards. 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston; Mass. 
T OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
4 
pum r of sheets to a pound, sent on receivt of 15 ets, 
H. H. CARTER & KaRRICK, 3) 3 
Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Falls, 
a ,for illustrated circulars of the Hartman Pate 


This Label Is on the Best Albhon Made, 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


(Coats and Vests cut to order at proportionate prices.) 
DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


If you do, you may save lots of mo’ 
and at same time geta fice fit, by sen 
ing 6c.(and es rae ype this speper sete 
line of samples of cloth, linen tape-m 
ure and self-measurement blanks, with ful 

particulars. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Re PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Bo 


GAT’S -EYE 
SGARF:PIN 


e Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it possesses the 
bh ray of light or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 
Bark. I I havea pond — only, ang wy 8. you pda 
nly 44 cts, st pai e same in Ear Drops, c 
S7 cents. end Be - samp mye my agg ay vd Mineral 
Cabinets, Agate Novelties. Indian e. 
fn hd FA MMEN, OSS 16ih St., Denver, Col 























ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 








RED STAR LINE 


For Apewerh ond Paris, sailing weekly between 
ORK and A pes ie 
PHILADELPHIA and ANT P. 
First cabin, $60 to $100; excursion, #0 toe Second, 
$40 wari excursion, 1 BY e, low rates, 
ETER WRIGHT & SONS. General Agents, 
307 Walnutst. Philadelphia ; 55 Broadway, New York. 


SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE 


Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
luxury of travelers. <A 1% can of chocolate will make 
a@ great many cups of chocolate, on short notice, by 
adding boiling milk or water. 


Croft & Allen, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


HASTINGS 
uilders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple | 


the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
3 ; Music!|Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,35 


CHURCH SCANS 


wa 
STS, mand others are invited oe apply to u 
for all information connected with our art. wees 
TIVE CIRCULARS and hy wait na furnished on ap. 
plication. Second-ha: ns for sale at low price: 














WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANO@G@ORGAN 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


MASON ORGAN 
HAMLIN PIANOaS S.tzsntincesee 





For illustrated _cata- 
soune of 100 different 
styles,address Mason 
7milim, Boston, 





GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—I878. 
OUT OF e, etc.) for our com- 
250 VARIETIES 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
a direct from mills to the consumer, 
e 
oR & Beacon St reet, Boston. — Boston. 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 


STERBROOK 
plete setof samples, represent, 
PAPER? of Foreign and American 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printprs, 
sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
WORTH DOINC. 
ARPET buyers bed better purchase of J-& J. 





Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, in Ro to Shige full value for their 


money. They retail Carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in every way. 





ORGAN "3529, ocucet FREE | 


pa a old established and reliable manufacturers and save the 
Brot, fan, eet, ee cies ome 

Don’t fail to write for Catalogues ress, 

CORNISH & CO., WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, 





‘Lhe Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party uot in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
- ol -cYethe publisher Will refund to subscribers that they lose thereby. 


any money 





